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etcalf’s English Grammar 


For Common Schools. By Robert C.. 
Metcalf, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, 
Mass., and Thomas Metcalf, Illinois 
State Normal University. Cloth. Just 
issued. : - - .60 


“Pupils should be helped to help them. 
selves’’ may be said to be the keynote of this new 
book. As training in the use of language should 
precede the study of grammar, in this book pupils 
are led, first, in the light of their own experience, 
to study the szmple facts of language, and then to 
investigate the more difficult matters of construction 
and inflection until they arrive at the general laws 
which govern its structure. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Teachers and 
all who are interested in the subject are cordially 
invited to correspond with us with reference to the 
examination and introduction of this important new 
book. Address the publishers, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
806 and 808 Broadway, New York. 


Also at Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Portland, Ore. 



























Teaching To Think 


The value of Mathematical Study, as every judicious teacher knows 
is not so much the acquirement of practical information, as the develop- 
ment of the reasoning powers and the cultivation of mental acumen. 
With this point in mind it is important, at the very beginning of school 
work in arithmetic, to give prominence to methods in which analytical 
and synthetical processes shall be constantly employed, so that the pupil 
shall not only reach correct conclusions but shall reach them by his own 
logical deductions. The general recognition of the true value of arithme- 
tic as a training study and of the methods by which it most fully becomes 
such, has led to increased prominence of oral analysis in connection with 
arithmetical study. All modern school arithmetics have embraced this 
idea more or less fully and the days of teaching arithmetic by Rule and 
by Rote are happily of the past. 

One of the leaders it may truthfully be said the leader in the devel- 
opment of these normal methods in arithmetic is the famous educator, 
Dr. EDWARD Brooks, Superintendent of the Philadelphia Public Schools, 
who prepared as an accompaniment to his well known Arithmetical Series, 
the New Normal Mental Arithmetic, a carefully graded little 
book in which the pupil is led from the simplest primary problems, to 
problems of considerable intricacy, all solved by oral, analytical methods. 
Besides its value as a drill book of the analytical, reasoning and weighing 
faculties of the mind, the method it employs calls upon the pupil for 
mental alertness and coolness. It requires him to think, at call upon his 
feet, before the class, and gives him valuable discipline in self confidence 
and readiness of speech. 

That Dr. Brooxs’s Mental Aritnmetic is appreciated by wide- 
awake teachers is shown by its extended and growing use throughout the 
United States. Have you seen the book in question? 
tried it in your school-room? If you have, you are using it still. If you 
have not you should write at once for a sample copy to the publishers 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COPIPANY, 
614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Have you ever 
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Sept. 3 was labor day according to the calendar 


pencils are used. 
school board to furnish poor pencils for use of 


pupil can do good drawing with a gritty, brittle 
pointed pencil. 
‘*American Graphite” pencils. 
smooth and tough and it is a delight to use 


them. If not familiar with them send 16 cents 
for samples worth double the money. Mention 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
\ NEW YORK. 








Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices, 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 








Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, || 


Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 





The Densmore, ‘The World's Greatest 


Typewriter.” 


Lightest touch 
which means 
least fatigue. 


With fewer 
= parts than 
others at- 
tains more 
ends. 





The_ material 
and workmanchip insure durability. 
Adopted by the U. S. War Department. 


FREE: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimon- 
ials from leading concerns. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Broadway, N. Y. 





Frick’s Automatic Electric 
Program Clocks. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


Send for full information regarding their success- 
ful use in 
PUBLIC, PRIVATE, NORMAL, and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, ACADE- 
MIES, COLLEGES, FACtORIES, 
for ring ELEVATORS, Etc. 

Any number of programs are automatically given in 
eny number of departments whether the departments 
are all in one or a number of buildings. 

All Classes of Complete PROGRAM PLANTS 
INSTALLED. 


Satisfactory results guaranteed. 
FRED FRICK, M’fr., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
Lock Box 81. 





Flags 


G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, [lass. 








Simplicity rsx ere xi ty 


Hammond Type Shuttle. 
EXACT SIZE. 





The cut shown above is an illustration of the simplicity of the 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


| the shuttle containing 90 characters. The engrav ing of all these characters on one piece is a radical 
departure from the proven impracticability of the ** type-bar” plan so far as evenness and uniform 
writing is concerned, and insures what cannot be obtained by any other means, namely— 


PERFECT AND PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 


In addition to this the writing of any language is rendered possi>le by the interchangeability of the 
type shuttles, one shuttle being readily substituted fer another in a few seconds. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


403-405 East 62nd Street, New York. 


























Criterion and Parabolon Magic Lanterns 


and Stereopticons. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light Suteschangentie, 
Microscope, Vertical, Polariscope and other attachme 


Views of World’s Fair, Art, Scripture and other tubsect for Profit- 
able Public Lectures or private use. Catalogues free 


J.B. COLT & CO., tasssmitsticer'cnicase ti. 
NEW EDITION. 


(Revised and Enlarged.) 


RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 


“The most notable publicatiom in its field 
of this gener tion.” 





For Christmas or 
Anniversary Gift. 


CLOSED. 











NOTHING SO UNIQUE 
AND ACCEPTABLE AND 
A SOURCE OF SUCH 
PERMANENT SATISFAC 
TION aS A 

















This famous classic in Piano Instruction | 
embodies the very latest and most progres- 
sive ideas in Teaching. For half a century 
it has held the first rank among books of its 
class. | 
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(With Cabinet or Heater.) 


‘* Mosely 


99 Send 2c. for catalogue 
illustrating 18 styles of 
Folding Bath Tubs. Im- 

—_— Water 





Copies of the old” Heaters. Quad- 
500,000 catisncave'scen |) sete, Folding rs.ks' 











White Snemes. Zine or 


} 
| 
| 
The new enlarged edition, now issued, | Copper lined. 


Bath Tub 
has undergone a critical revision by 


eminent authority, lr. W. S. B. flathews, | |'MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO. 


and contains the following additions to the | “M’? 16x S. Canal St., paces ILL. 


old book :— New York: — PITTSBURGH RIVERSIDE, 
7 W. 14th St. 88 Diamond st. ssw Ww en St. CAL. 


IJSE BARNES’ INK, 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 56 E.10th St., N.Y. 


New Amusements. 





New Annotations, 


Dr. Mason's Gaeaeg System 
f Touch and Technics 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD OWN A COPY 


$8 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO.,N.Y. J.E. DITSON & CO., Phila. 


Price, (American or 
Foreign Fingering,) 
by mail, Postpaid 





% BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


= on CINN — Ss 
it Grade Copper an im 

School, College & ay | BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this pape> 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, wa 


MESES Ro ¥, Wr. W267 


Description and prices on application 















Fe STERbROOK S 


Standard School Numbers. 


<a 333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


STEELE sn EER S5~ EASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Jobe St, AY 
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ATUS of every description, at prices much /ower than ever 








fectly new, yet exceptionally low in cost, 


ization Prices” 
upon request. 


by return mail. 


QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1014 Chestnut St., P 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 


; z NUMEROUS WORLD'S FAIR AWARDS. 
eeceue 
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Standard Scientific Instruments. 


Because of the necessity for a complete reorganization of our business we have 
decided to offer remarkable inducements in STANDARD SCIENTIFIC APPAR- 


Science teachers and other intending purchasers will benefit themselves by 
writing us ¢mmediately, to secure apparatus for the Fall term that is fer- 


State exactly what instruments are wanted and receive our ‘‘ Reorgan 
Catalogue of any particular Dept. free 


SPECIAL SALE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS, 


116 Fulton Street. 





touched before ! 


hiladelphia. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





34 Woodlawn Av 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCTATION £34 Woodtaws 


Established In 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
ARGES NO ADVANCE REGIS- 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU « CTRATION FEE. Postage only; but 


depends on actual results. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 3486 Positions irst 
year salaries amount to $2,264,850.00. (Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14th Street, New York. 
sé AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY occurred in our school and must be filled 
at once.” Scores of such letters come 
to us through the months of July, August and September. Do not miss these opportuni- 


ties of securing a satisfactory position. Hand kook free. 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
EvEnaT ty, oO. BR Frisk & 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, COM 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, yore 


Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.; 803 ape Street. Washington, D. C.; 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y.; Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn.; 08 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Mil. 131 Third Street, Portland, Ore 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can.: 12044 South Spring Street’ Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CoO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B'ld’g) Room ©, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ' 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 
110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of ail Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with ocheo! often? and teachers is invited. 


ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 








isters the Best Teachers. 

















toston and 
Chicago. 


Business Offices: 





Assists 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates, Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
register mow, Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 
First-class positions are often vacant late in 


McPhee Buildiug, Denver, Colo. 
TEACHERS Al the season, and employers of teachers seeking 


the best avai/ab/e candidates turn immediately to some reliable bureau. 
Tue New York EpucarionaL BureAvu enjoys an excellent reputation, 
is widely known, fills good positions, and works honestly for its patrons, 
Perhaps you can consider a better position, or know where a teacher is 
wanted. If so write full particulars to the manager of this Bureau. No 
room to print endorsements or places filled here ; these can be sent you. 
Let us hear from you. 


The New York Educational Bureau, 
H. 8S. KELLOGG, Manager 61 East NINTH STREET. 


ca EA DO U A RT E R pen Correspondence solicited. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES = cx Peckham, Little & Co. 


56 READE STREET, N. Y. 











KINDERGARTEN Sms: (g2tcuz> 
SUPPLIES. | Rass Ler Ora, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE. 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
tso Fifth Avenue, cor, aoth St., New Yor«x Ciry. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreieun Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitie Brewer, Manager. 


WANTED TEACHERS 
schools, 









we 


Address 








Sic ged docs Soca 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. e place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all yt. agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R AZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 








chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 





An Agency is valuable in proportion to its 


’ influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and 


is something, but if it 
tells you about them that is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


Recommends 








you, that is more. Ours 

C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
SHORTHAND wie'Wiaiitoseses 3 

w. @. EE, Oswego, N. ¥. 
Tv i . - 
PRESIDENTS fyr° Sif fie Vresidents with 
AND > raphs and * Tne Ladies of 
WIVES the White House.” Sc. each. 


Agents wanted. 
Puritan Publishing Company, Boston, Mass 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


«¢ MAN \/ ONDERF Ls” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
board, and bound mm cloth. Fifty thuusand mani- 
kins have been sold for from to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
pose. It ws just right for the student. Price, $5. 
Special price to suoscribers, $4, postpaid. securely 
packed, complete with manual 


/ E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago 
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What Is Vitalized Phosphites ? 


It is the production (of a distinguished physician and chemist) from the ox-brain and wheat germ. An essential food to all 
z who work either mentally or bodily. It contains in the highest degree the power of sustaining hfe and energy. It restores those 


who have overworked, or in any way impaired their vigor, prevents debility and Nervous Exhaustion. 
RGhy G, 
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For thirty years used, and recommended by the world’s best physicians and brain workers. De- 
scriptive pamphlet free. Prepared by THE F. CROSBY CO., only, 56 West 25th St., New York. 


Druggists or by mail, $1. Be sure the label has this signaturejay~ 
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WALTER BAKER & G0, [T= SCHOOL, gist 
Pur Wo ‘enane says it was organized in the interest “the rents 
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% COCOAS AND. CHOCOLATES aig 


is there in it 
for the peo- 


SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 





or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 
lutely pure and soluble, and costs 
less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


| writing for 
| catalogues 

and esti- 
! mates to 


X. 


NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, GO4E.F., 35!i, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 9! John Street, NEW YORK. 











R. M. TRUA 


63 Fifth Ave., Cor. 13th St., 











OUR CATALOGUE:... 


Is a handy thing to have. When you need anything in 

school supplies, you can turn to it and see at once just 

what the best costs. We will not handle an article that 

we cannot send out on the ‘‘satisfaction-or-money-back” 

plan. No order is too small to secure immediate and courteous atten- 
tion. No order is too large for our facilities. The catalogue is free. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 63 suas." 


65 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


















Remington “Typewriter. 


ACCURACY IN SPELLING, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, ETC., HABIT- 
UAL NEATNESS OF WORK, CLOSE OBSERVATION, AND THE USE 
OF TERSE AND VIGOROUS LANGUAGE ARE PROMOTED BY 
THE WRITING MACHINE BETTER THAN BY ANY OTHER MEANS. 





The Simplicity of Design and Excellence of Construction of the Rem- 
ington make it unrivaled for use in the Schoolroom. 





Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


| 
BROADWAY, NEW YROK. | 
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EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 
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CALIFORNIA | School Fur- | 
MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. | don't forget 
ee } _ — 
; ScH TR- 
Their BREAKFAST COCOA, | xITURE. Co, 
} Which, unlike the Dutch Process, GET IN THE 
is made without the use of Alkalies HABIT of 


A Tonic 


|For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body, 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia 
Pa, says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 


and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





Vacation 


| It is advisable when going away from 
home to take with you a supply of 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


| “+. : : . 
| Because, it is antiseptic and a con- 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| stant protection against conta- 


gion. 
| Because, it is soothing and healing 
and will allay itching and irrita- 
tion caused by dust, perspiration, 
chafing, prickly-heat, insect pests, 
| sunburn, and ivy-poisoning. 
| Because, bathing and shampooing 
| with this good tar soap is a 


Hygienic Luxury 
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=] HE question the average teacher proposes 
4| to himself is, Does this pupil know this 
lesson? To ascertain this fact he pro- 
ceeds to catechise, and if he finds the 
lesson has been learned he gives out 
another; this is considered to be very 
good practice indeed. But is it? Is not the great ques- 
tion, What should a child of the age of this one before me 
know? Then comes the further question, How- does the 
knowledge gaincd cause it to look at the world? What 
is its power of expression ? 

The philosophical teacher has a problem of vast di- 
mensions before him if he did but know it. David, the 
religious Shakespeare of three thousand years ago, re- 
marked upon the wonderful construction of a human 
being. And yet, in these days of great diffusion of 
knowledge, the young immortal may come and go and the 
teacher not stop to consider what a wondrous object he 
has beforehim. Here liesthe difference mainly between 
the professional and the unprofessional teacher. Tothe 
latter comes the question, What should this being know ? 
True, the school course of study may say he should know 
how to parse, even if he has no clear knowledge of the 
structure of his body and how it is kept in health, as 
well as a vast variety of other important matters. The 
reason why school curriculums are as they are is because 
teachers are as they are. 

This question is propounded as the one the teacher 
must allow to rise before him ; itis “‘ one that he cannot 
put aside.” Settling this question he may proceed to ask 
the pupil concerning some knowledge he gave to be ac- 
quired, but he must consider the main question. This 
guides the questioning, that usually teachers make the 
main matter. The philosophical teacher asks questions 
to know the way the pupil considers himself and the 
world, especially in the light of the new knowledge 
gained. 





> 


Teachers look with various eyes upon the subject of 
spelling and their duty with regard to it. The spelling- 
book fiend disassociates it from all other subjects and 
thus multiplies labor and diminishes success by seeking 
the longest line of resistance. The untrained “new 
education” teacher sometimes leaves it largely to 
luck, trusting to the ill-superintended composition 
work and the copying exercises to make the pupil pro- 
ficient in English orthography, which they never do un- 
less he is a “natural-born speller.” The one-method 
teacher adopts some routine that isin her mind the 
best, getting some spelling taught, but failing to cover 
the subject and succeeding in cultivating more or less 


weariness of it. The helpless teacher complains of the 
orthographic chaos presented by English words, or of 
the lack of “gift” for spelling on the part of some of 
the pupils. The methodical teacher reduces the chaos 
to order by classitying the words, and the formalist 
cries “Eureka!” and imposes this classification upon 
a whole body of teachers who follow its given order 
and teach spelling for spelling’s sake. The truly mod- 
ern teacher trains her pupils to classify words as they 
are learned, realizing, as an article in this week’s Jour- 
NAL strongly suggests, that spelling is a science study. 


> 


In the teaching of ethics there is no readier or more 
effective material for employment than short poems, 
such as “I Shall Not Pass Again this Way,” given 
among the recitations this week A few questions, 
bringing out the main points in their connection with 
every-day living, may lead the pupils to analyze the 
poem more thoughtfully than they would alone and to 
respond to its sentiment with enhanced sympathies and 
desires of more helpful doing. There is altogether too 
much careless reading done in the schools. Pupils rat- 
tle off or drone through trash and exquisite composition 
alike and their instinct becomes dulled to the difference. 
Every song, recitation, or reading lesson that is rever- 
ently or at least sympathetically examined, as in these 
suggested for studies in ethics, gives practice in 
thoughtful reading and strengthens the pupils’ touch 


with superior minds. 
> 


All information lessons (see “Persian Rugs” and 
“ Papyrus,” page 211) should be followed by an exercise 
in recalling the facts given. This may be done orally, 
the pupils helping one another. What they remember 
may be supplemented by reminders from the text, ar- 
ranged and condensed by them for the blackboard and 
copied into note-books ; or an exercise in free composi- 
tion may throw each pupil on his own resources, requir- 
ing him to recall and record all that he can remember 
independently, loose sheets being used and afterward 
exchanged for comparison. The main point is variety. 
Exercises should not be too much alike. A most valu- 
able hint for training the mind in the management of 
subjects is given in Mr. Webb Donnell’s article. 


> 


“The self-activity of the child in acquiring knowledge, 
and the impossibility of merely transmitting ideas from 
one mind to another, though an old thought, is one 
that cannot be too often reiterated.” 


a) 


If one becomes a great painter and paints an “ An- 
gelus,” the labor is in itself valuable irrespective of the 
price it may bring; the ability, to paint such a picture is 
the reward, not its money value. —O. S. Hopkins. 
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A New Way to Teach Composition. 


By Wess DoNNELL. 


Having been a teacher for six or more years, and 
having thereafter become a “ newspaper man,” I have 
had a chance to see how poorly equipped for the work 
of writing English is the average graduate of the high 
school, and many graduates of colleges, for that matter, 
and how quickly such graduates become adepts in writ- 
ing clear-cut English under the rigid discipline of a 
modern newspaper office. To illustrate my meaning it 
may be well to follow the experiences of a high school 
graduate who has obtained a position as reporter in the 
“city department” of a daily newspaper. On report- 
ing for duty he will be given an “assignment” which 
may read somewhat as follows : 

BROWN : APRIL 3, '94. 

1. Meeting of Woman’s Club at Washburn hall. 

2. See what D. W. Jerome has to say concerning the 
attack on him at the Workingmen’s meeting. 

3. See what special services are to be held in the 
Methodist churches to-morrow. 

4. Attend the lecture on “ Grit” at the F. W. Baptist 
church to-night. 

5. Get alist of the delegates to the Street Railway 
Men’s Convention in B——. 

6. See how many pigs Mike Murphy lost when his 
slaughter house burned this morning. 

7. Attend meeting of Shoemakers’ union at 3.30. 

D. P.G. 

The initials are those of the city editor, and he will 
have made out assignments to perhaps a dozen or more 
other reporters before he closes the big book in which 
are entered ahead the important events to occur 
from day to day in his city. Now the space that can 
be given to city news has its limits, and there is scarcely 
a daily paper in the country that does not have to 
throw away daily a large amount of really valuable 
news, while what goes in has to be “ boiled down” un- 
til only the essence is left, so when our young friend 
Brown appears with a half column story it may be con- 
cerning Mr. Murphy’s unfortunate pigs, the soul of the 
city editor is wroth, and Brown, if he escapes a sharp 
lecture, which is not likely, is pretty sure to get a new 
light on “newspaper English” when he seesin the next 
morning’s paper all that is left of his half column story 
—two lines, which inform the public that Michael 
Murphy lost twenty pigs by the burning of his slaughter 
house the day before. 

Now I am far from affirming that “newspaper Eng- 
lish ” is the choicest example of the mother tongue that 
is to be found to-day. Far from it. But I do affirm 
that there is no better example of concise writing ex- 
tant than in the columns of a well conducted daily 
newspaper, and for the student the one thing before all 
others to be desired is a well-grounded drill in concise 
writing. He must be taught to strike straight at the 
vital point in whatever he is describing. It is the pith 
and marrow that he must discern in what he has before 
him, and he must be taught to choose his words so that 
his meaning shall be as clear as daylight. Such a drill, 
I am convinced should be the fundamental work in 
teaching English composition, When that drill has 
accomplished its purpose it will be time enough for stu- 
dents and teachers to begin to think of “Style,” 
“ Force,” “Climax” and other matters. The great 
trouble with school compositions is that the writers do 
not grasp the essential idea ; they do not write to the 
point, and therefore do not write clearly. The fault 
frequently arises from the subject. How can an imma- 
ture and untrained mind deal with abstract subjects, 
which unfortunately are very largely given out as the 
basis of school composition work? The rambling and 
verbose raw recruit in the newspaper office very soon 
greatly improves in his work, and in the great majority 
of cases becomes a clear and graceful writer. The 
teacher is working to secure success. Why not take 
advantage of the means by which newspaper men be- 
come skilled in writing? 
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If I were again to teach English composition I should 
make reporters of my pupils. I should give them daily 
“ assignments,” and I should make their work conform 
to the rigid rules and requirements of the newspaper 
office. The blue pencil would ruthlessiy cut through 
everything not essential for the illumination of the 
main idea. I would teach these young writers to grasp 
the essential and to avoid the unessential, and they 
would be able to see the essential and to grasp the 
main idea, because they would deal with actual occur- 
rences in their daily lives. How would this do for such 
a school assignment? 

WALTER Dewey : APRIL 3, '94. 

1, Visit the cracker factory on D street. Report 
how they make bread and crackers by steam power. 

2. Take measurements and report on the mechanical 
exactness of a spider’s web. A. N. H. 

This assignment is merely suggestive. Will not such 
reports do even more than afford a basis for instruction 
in English composition? They will teach boys and 
girls to investigate, to keep their eyes and ears open, to 
weigh the due relations and the importance of things. 
They may be made to awaken an active interest in na- 
ture and in the investigation of its secrets. 


» 


Plans for Getting School Libraries. 


By W. W. BARNETT. 


The first library I helped 
cured in the following manner. 
nated by myself to the school. There were five shelves 
in the case and four rows of pupilsinthe room. I took 
one shelf, and each row of pupils took a shelf to fill with 
books. The contest was interesting. In a month the 
case was full of reference books and general literature. 

* * * * * * * 

When I first came to Houston, with the help of the 
teachers we had an entertainment at the close of the 
term and had nearly every child, in fact every child in 
school, in the entertainment. We made over a hundred 
dollars for a library. 

A circular like the one I give below wasa success, 
because it placed in the reach of the pupils all the juve- 
nile and more advanced magazines and a nucleus for a 
library. Great enthusiasm was manifested by the pupils 
and a medal was given to the pupil who got the greatest 
number of memberships. 


The 5th grade got $20.25 
6th “ 





to establish was se- 
A book-case was do- 








— z 18.50 
per * “ ieee 
“< = * 6.00 

Total 89.75 


The circular read as follows : 
Boys’ AND GIRLS” BOOK AND MAGAZINE CLUB, 


To promote the best interests of our school, we are attempting to organ- 
ize the Boys’ and Girls’ Book and Magazine Club of Schools. 

The membership tee is fifty cents, and we earnestly solicit the parents of 
the children in our schools to help this cause, which cannot but result in 
good to all concerned. We solicit the aid of all good citizens whether they 
have children in our schools or not. 

We know that this movement will result in the formation of a good school 
library. Every good book and magazine possible for us to obtain, will be 
procured and members will be allowed to use the same for a period fixed by 
the club. Efficient officers will be elected from thefacultyandfrom the pu- 
pils. Respectfully, 

We believe the Boys’ and Girls’ Book and Magazine Club has for its pur- 
pose the promotion of the best interests of the children ; that if organized it 
will place in the reach of the poorest child the best mind products of this age, 
that it will lay the foundation for a good public school library. We there- 
fore subscribe 

amount 
name of subscriber. 


The above circular helpei us to get $89.75. This money was 
used in buying books and magazines. The pupils read the mag- 


* azines and books with the greatest interest because their own. 


efforts had been rewarded. A twelve-foot reading table was 
made for the magazines and there never seemed to be any lack of 
interest in the reading table. It was a great delight to see some 
of the poorer children who had no home opportunities at this 
reading table. 
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Need English Spelling Damage the 
Mind ? 


An able teacher finds very few insurmountable ob- 
structions to education. Even the incongruities of our 
language, if intelligently handled, may be made a means 
of most valuable mental training. The English tongue of 
to-day, faulty and irregular as it is, is not an accident. 
It is a result of the same laws that have governed the 
growth of other tongues, working, however, under more 
varied conditions, In other words, it is an organism, 
and if studied as such, it cannot possibly inculcate “the 
pernicious notion that cram is better than thinking, and 
that common sense isa treacherous guide.” It may, in- 
deed, assist toward defining the limits of that domain 
that naturally falls under the rule of “common sense.” 
It may aid in showing that logic is vain without adequate 
premises, and lead to the habit of looking for premises, 
or, in their absence, seeking and accepting authority. 

The theory that every fact in the chain of knowledge 
can be most economically acquired by the pupil through 
reason or experiment is almost as dangerous an extreme 
in education as that which proposes the unreasoning 
memory as the sole gateway to intellectual acquirement. 
To wholly eliminate faith from the processes of school 
life is to ignore an element in human nature, and to set 
at naught the patient work of all past investigation. It 
is to place our children in the garden of Eden and to ex- 
pect them in one short life apiece, to accumulate all the 
experiences that the race has accumulated in untold cen- 
turies, 

It is not necessary to thus keep the world beginning 
over again, in order to cultivate the powers of self-reli- 
ant research. On this point, the philosophy of educa- 
tion is to lead the pupil to discover for himself, or to 
verify for himself, all that he can within the limits of 
his school period, and to take the rest onauthority. A 
child so taught will be an inquisitive child. He will 
want to see the reason if he can, but will contentedly 
resign himself to at least a temporary exercise of “ blind 
faith ” when it is clearly shown him that to trace the ap- 
parent anomaly down to its “first cause” would take 
years of study. He will not become in after years an 
example of that “‘ English orthodoxy” that can be made 
to “ believe anything,” but will simply learn to distin- 
guish between those occasions when his present reason 
can avail him and those when it cannot, because of in- 
sufficient premises. This is a most important distinc- 
tion, 

To illustrate this much of theory as it bears on the 
practice of teaching English : 

Pupil—Mamma, why must I call this letter double-u? 
It is not double-u, it is double-v. 

Teacher—A long time ago, little one, the letter v was 
called u , and double-v was called double-u. The v has 
changed its name, but the double-v has not. 

Pupil—Why do people say Aimself, mamma? Itis not 
himself I mean, when I have to say it—it is Aésself. 

Teacher—I do not know, my child. All these strange 
things have a reason, away back in history, but there is 
so much to study that mamma has not had time to study 
just this. Perhaps, when you are a man, you will have 
time to read all the books that tell how words are made, 
and then you can tell mamma what you find out about 
them. At present she can only guess, and this is what 
she guesses. Long ago people did not know so much 
as they do now, and did not get even simple things just 
right. When they made the words, myself, thyself, him- 
self, herself, itself, ourselves, yourselves and themselves, 
they made some of them correctly and some of them 
incorrectly, and the dictionary makers have not yet put 
their heads together to make the needed corrections, 
Perhaps they will, some day, but you and I will not wait 
forthem. We will separate the correct and the incor- 
rect forms right now; only, though we separate them 
in our minds, we must still content ourselves with the 
incorrect forms in speech and writing, because you and 
I are only two peuple, and not dictionary makers at that. 
So we cannot make the language over, but must take it 
as itcomes tous. Now,letussee. You andI will each 
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take a piece of paper and divide it into two columns, 
heading one “ correct’ and the other “incorrect.” Here 
are the eight words. We will write each in its appro- 
priate column and when we have finished we will com- 
pare papers. 

Pupil—Mamma,why is fan pronounced pan and pane 
pronounced pane? 

Teacher—It is one of the laws of our language and al- 
so of the German, that ¢ may be used to change the 
sound of the vowel it follows. Let us see how many 
words we can find in which the sound of a, ¢, 7, 0, wu or 
w is changed by the addition of ¢. 

Pupil—(Two days later.) Mamma, how do you pro- 
nounce dade? 

Teacher—Just as if there were no ¢ there. That is 
one of those little words that has not yet learned to obey 
the law. The English is a young language, as yet, and 
contains a great many of these wild words. Let us hope 
that some of them will be civilized during our short lives. 
In the older languages, the laws are much better obeyed, 
but in none is obedience quite perfect and universal. 

Pupil—Why does the a in dough have a different sound 
from the o in bough? 

Teacher—Possibly the two words originated in neigh- 
boring townships, which would be quite sufficient to 
give them a similar spelling with a different pronunci- 
ation, Even in our own country, and in these modern 
times, the oa in road gets a peculiar twist in some states 
and the ow in house gets a queer curlin others. The 
dictionary makers find out all they can about the origin 
and history ot a word and give us their judgment as to 
its meaning, pronunciation and spelling, and we who 
cannot give our lives to the study of language, must 
gratefully take their word and follow their advice in a 
great many things. 

Pupil—Why are there three m’s in the word “ mamma” 
and only two /’s in the word “ papa’’? 

Teacher—I do not know, my child, but a great Eng- 
lish novelist, Charles Dickens, always spelled mamma 
with two m's, With him to lead the way, I think you 
and I may follow ; and, if we call people’s attention to 
the fact that Dickens dropped the unnecessary m, per- 
haps they will do so too. When a great many educated 
people persist in a simpler spelling for a word, the dic- 
tionary makers feel justified in giving it their authority; 
and when they adopt it, all the rest of the people soon 
fallin line. ‘This is one way by which languages grow, 
and perhaps you and I can help the English language 
to grow by working hard at the word mamma. It would 
not do for us to try to s/art any change, though, because 
we have not done anything to win us the respectful at- 
tention of the people as Dickens has. 

Pupil—Why do we say “it snows,” mamma? What 
snows? 

Zeacher—The word “it” has always been used, in 
other languages as well as the English, to make certain 
expressions that are short and convenient for every day 
use. It is easier to say “it” is dark, than “the time” 
or “the place” isdark. “ It snows” is aquicker means 
of telling me the state of the weather than “ snow is 
falling.” These expressions are very old, and no one 
has ever found fault with them, because, though not very 
logical, they are so very convenient. . 

Pupil—| don’t like the study of spelling so well as 
the study of arithmetic, mamma, I have to work so hard 
to remember so many things that I don’t understand. 

Teacher—So you will, my dear, when you take up the 
study of anatomy. If, as you say, you are to be a phy- 
sician, you will have to dissect the human frame and 
learn the name and function of every bone and tissue 
in the whole wonderful machine. For a great many of 
the facts you then learn you will immediately see cause 
and connection, and that part of your study will be very 
iuteresting. On the other hand, there will be very many 
facts that you cannot reach either by examination or 
inference, but must accept on the authority of older in- 
vestigators and memorize as you doa part of your spell- 
ing. Later on, if you remain as earnest a seeker after 
causes as you are to-day, you will discover relations 
among these dry, separate facts that no one else has 
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seen, and possibly help the world on by making anatom- 
ical study plainer to students that will come after you. 
In the meantime, though you love to ride your bicycle 
and to exercise your reason, you must learn that they 
cannot take you everywhere you have to go. 

{n conclusion let me suggest that it is not the teach- 
ing of English spelling which is alone responsible for 
the mind-repression so much deplored by critics of our 
English orthography, but the inane teaching of English 
spelling combined with the equally inane teaching of 
other subjects. The same teacher that makes orthog- 
raphy a hurtful mental discipline will, asa rule, make ge- 
ography and history equally hurtful. The teacher whose 
aim is to cultivate mind will manage to cultivate it, 
even if English spelling be one of the enforced means. 

To the writer, the modern practice seems good in so 
far as it begins by teaching a number of words “by 
sight,” then proceeds to evolve from these and from 
those freshly learned from day to day, the phonetic 
principles of the language. Ifthis second process could 
be nearly or quite completed before taking up with the 
bugbear “ oral spelling,” the latter might thereafter be 
made a more intelligent exercise, really teaching through 
the ear, what many pupils fail to learn through the eye. 
But this solid foundation should be solidly built upon, 
great rocks being used for the up-going walls instead of 
little, separate grains of sand. The first reader pupil 
should be led to classify words as phonetically and un- 
phonetically spelled. He should begin to group regu- 
larly spelled words and deduce the rules that govern 
their orthography. The third reader pupil should contin- 
ue this and also begin to notice that there are analogies, 
even among the words he hasset aside as irregular. By 
a constantly closer classification, he should gradually 
sift out those words for which there appears to be no 
rule or analogy. He should be led to account historic- 
ally for the orthography of these when this is possible, 
and to content himself, for the rest with the simple word 
of the masters. With all this intelligent work at class- 
ification and research, the industrious conning of the 
hard words will not seriously hurt his mentality. 

—-Ellen E. Kenyon. 
» 


Spelling. 

It is one of the aims of the good teacher to produce 
an accurate use of language ; the great modification of 
the teacher’s efforts known as “language work” only 
came about through the New Education. And it is 
agreed on all sides that there is better spelling in the 
schools to-day than at any time in thepast. The notion 
that it counseled that spelling be laid aside by New Edu- 
cation teachers is wholly wrong. But the great aim of 
nine-tenths of the teachers was spelling only ; spelling 
was put ahead of reading ; to be able to spell accurately 
covered a multitude of educational sins. The New 
Education demanded that spelling be one of the aims 
of the teacher, one of his aims in his plans for teaching 
him language. The old education made him a slave to 
the spelling book ; the effort was to broaden the teach- 
ers work ; tolift the pupil from his low position ; to do 
something for him all around and in doing that not to 
ose sight of spelling. 

1. In doing this broader work the teacher must know 
what were the words a pupil should know and be likely 
to use. A child of seven years has no business with 
“‘ paradoxically,” ‘ euphemistic,” etc. Words like 
father, mother, sister, uncle, horse, house, etc., etc., be- 
long to his vocabulary. Knowing the proper vocabulary 
for each class the teacher centers his work on that. 

z. The teacher causes him to write stories, problems, 
letters, etc., in which the words of his vocabulary are 
employed. There must be much of this. The child 
should learn to write as soon as possible ; good teachers 
teach reading and writing simultaneously. Little 
stories are written and thus the right form of words 
impressed. This takes the form of “ busy work” in 
good schools. 

3. The pupil also copies, neatly, verses and other mate- 
rial ; this takes the form of “busy work” also. The 
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material will be found in reading books or placed on 
the blackboard by the teacher, etc. This copying aids 
writing as well as spelling. Let it be noted that our 
useful knowledge of spelling is through writing. 

4. There is thus imbedded in the student’s being by 
this doing, 7. ¢., this writing, an automatic comprehension 
of a sign of a sound. Its form is fixed by drawing it. 
To hear the word “caution” is but one step, to see it 
is another, to make it is another. 

5. To write columns of words dictated by the teacher 
has a value, but not the value of using the words to ex- 
press some thought. “In dissecting flowers we are 
obliged to proceed with caution.” From the very be- 
ginning the pupil should be taught to use words not 
primarily to get their forms, but as means to a thought- 
end. The crutch is a means to aid locomotion ; words 
are a means toaid thinking. The great end in one case 
is locomotion ; in the other thinking. 

6. For education the teacher should strive to have 
his pupils think and express themselves in written lan- 
guage. “As there is serious difficulty in getting the 
correct forms of words, methods must be adopted to 
impress the right forms. A Practical Method.—Suppose 
the teacher has one grade and in the Fourth reader; 
he must determine what words this grade should be ac- 
quainted with; they are not to be required to know all 
words—this was one of the mistakes of the old educa- 
tion. He must determine that they shall take up a cer- 
tain part of this vocabulary day by day. Suppose it is 
25 words. (This in a school year will cover 5,000 
words.) 

Copying.—He writes these on the blackboard and 
they copy them neatly ; this may be “ busy work,” that 
is, he may write them before school, or a pupil may 
write them. Observe they are to be written neatly, (As 
these will be in columns, some teachers demand that 
each shall begin with a capital !! !) 

Sentences —Then these words are to be put into sen- 
tences and good sentences too, and neatly written ; no 
slouch work permitted. This part should be examined 
by the teacher; the pupil should underline the words 
to be exemplified. Other words found misspelled 
should simply be crossed and these the pupil looks up 
in his dictionary and puts in alittle blank book. The 
words the pupil misspells are the ones to which he should 
give attention, 

Management of Verbal Pitfalls —A teacher will find 
that some pupils will misspell many words in the sen- 
tences other than those in the list he proposes. Upon 
these much labor must be expended. Suppose ought, 
fiend, fault are the words A misspells. He must 
place these in his blank-book in alphabetic order. On 
certain days another pupil gives A such sentences as 
“We ought to obey our parents,” “ Satan is called the 
arch-fiend,” “It was not Cesar’s fault that he was 
murdered.” Thus the entire list of “ verbal pitfalls” 
is gone over; over and over until the pupil can spell 
them correctly. Note, one pupil only in a class may 
misspell “ ought” ali the rest may write it correctly. 

Use of Spelling-Book.—To give out one column of the 
spelling-book each day is poor practice. Let the 
teacher mark some of the words with a figure 1 (for 
first grade) others with figure 2 (for second grade) and 
soon. There should be no difficulty in a school master- 
ing the words of the ordinary spelling-book if they are 
rightly taught. 

Very much of the above work will come in as “ busy 
work.” ‘To hear every grade spell a list of words is a 
serious waste of time ; pupils learn to spell incidentally 
as they learn to talk—that is in doing the work of the 
school. So that a// lessons will be language lessons, or 
spelling lessons. When a pupil writes a word he spells 
that word. The skill of the teacher will be shown in 
carrying forward the work of his school so that while 
doing that they will be learning to spell accurately. 
Solutions in arithmetic, descriptions in geography, 
statements in history, etc., will contain misspelled 
words ; these underlined by a monitor (a good speller( 
will be added to the list (see “verbal pitfalls”) and on 
these he will be examined. 
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In a class of thirty-five pupils 4th grade one pupil 
accumulated in a year 175 “ pitfalls,” another 23—this 
was the least. This shows that the first pupil should 
spend eight times as much study on the forms of words 
as another. 

(a) A few rules aid: smile, smiling ; (6) then as to ¢ 
and ie ; (c) able, ible, and eble ; (d) their, there, two, too, to, 
ete. 

Finally, large readers are uniformly good spellers ; 
encourage much reading. 


»* 
A Glimpse. 


By Kay. 


The spiritual or esthetic element is not a very con- 
spicuous characteristic of the mind of the ordinary 
small boy. Indeed, nearly all will be ready to admit 
that the higher life has no attraction for the average 
child, but his delight is in the visible and carnal things 
of life. His tendencies are low, for he loves to grovel, 
and dig, and delve in all sorts of unclean and uncanny 
places, and generally with the least desirable of com- 
panions. He resents with scorn all efforts to keep him 
orthodox and proper in a straight and narrow path, and 
chooses instinctively a wide untrammeled place, with 
plenty of bypaths, in which his wandering feet may 
rove. He grows weary and tired of costly toys, but 
will treasure most carefully some trumpery article 
which he has secured by a system of trade and barter 
such as would have done credit to a North American 
Indian, That he has to fight to retain his property 
only enhances its value to him, for in childish bargains, 
one party always repents and demands his property 
back. He has many curious ideas and strange actions ; 
he can look at you so artlessly and penitently, when 
you endeavor to convince him of the error of his ways, 
(he repeats the error next day, just the same) and you 
are forced to conclude that he is only a little animal. 

But we wrong him when we think that he is utterly 
unimpressible and indifferent to the higher, holier, 
things of earth. Occasionally the veil is lifted and we 
get a glimpse of a fineness of feeling and a power of ap- 
preciation, that we did not dream lay hidden there, 

Not long ago, a group of little ones, were eagerly 
admiring and criticising some pictures. For the most 
part they were only common colored pictures of chil- 
dren and animals, such as all little folks love, and these 
children were loud in their opinions of the merits and 
lavish in their praises of the pictures. One boy, the 
dirtiest by all means of a not very clean crowd, as mis- 
chievous, ragged, and disreputable a specimen as one 
could wish to see, was taking an eager interest in all, 
and giving his views very freely and impartially. With 
characteristic enterprise he spied one very different from 
the others and immediately seized it. 

It was a picture of a lovely girl, gazing wistfully up- 
ward with a look of lofty earnest purpose, and infinite 
longing depicted in her beautiful, sad eyes. The little 
lad seemed to be deeply impressed by it, the other pic- 
tures had lost their charm, and long and earnestly he 
gazed at the pictured face. When he looked up he 
seemed to have caught a reflection of the spirit of the 
picture for his bright eyes had a new expression in 
them. ‘I like it,” he said simply and wistfully. “It 
makes me think not to swear.” 

It was such a child-like remark, so simple and direct, 
not one word of admiration or praise, but it showed us 
farther into his little heart than we had as yet pene- 
trated. He could not explain his feeling of admiration, 
could not tell us it pointed him to a higher light, or 
that it furnished him with a lofty ideal. But he did 
know that swearing was out of place in the presence of 
that face, and in a vague, undefined way its beauty 
and soul appealed to him, and inspired him with a de- 
sire for something he knew not what, great and good 
beyond himself. 

As one looked at him, his ragged and forlorn appear- 
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ance did not appear so utterly hopeless, after that 
germ, capable of development within him, had been 
revealed by his own few words. For the Infinite love, 
had not failed to give, even the least of his children, a 
power of seeing and loving the good and the beautiful, 
that could be used to lift him even from the meanness 
and misery of the depths of earth. 


¥ 
As to Scholarship. 


Most of those who are teaching to-day have a very 
meager preparation; they have merely asmall knowledge 
of numbers, geography grammar, and spelling. Some set 
to work to increase their attainments, but a vast number 
in three years know no more than when they started. 
There are, however, some who have industry and the de- 
sire for knowledge that actuates their pupils ; these are 
assiduous students ; from this class come those who oc- 
cupy the higher places and receive the higher salaries. 

It may be stated as the proper thing for every teacher 
to be pursuing a course of study, aiming at a more tho- 
rough scholarship. 

Letters come from time to time inquiring as to the 
best thing for the writers to do stating conditions which 
vary in each case. One reply is made to all: “ Ad- 
vance to higher stages of scholarship.” This may be 
done practically in three ways,the normal school,college, 
or private study. 

The vast number must take the third way, and how 
many start and stop! For the man or woman who has 
only a grammar school foundation the normal school 
(it it is a good one) will be better to aim than the 
college. The college demads a preparation in Greek 
and Latin - it will require four years to complete the 
course. These two facts will bar out many an ambitious 
student. 

If a man or woman can take a course in a good normal 
school he goes partly over the college course; he can 
then obtain a situation in a town usually, where he may 
complete another part of the college course. He can 
study Latin by himself ; Greek he may omit. By assidu- 
ous study for three or four years he may plant himself 
on the college foundation. 

The great temptation of the normal graduate is the 
same as besets the grammar school graduate—to live 
knowing but a little. Against this he must strive as a 
man walking amid snowy fields strives against drowsi- 
ness. It is just as fatal. The advantage of the college 
is that it pushes its graduates further along, and they 
are forced to learn and they get the habit of learning. 
A normal school is really to be measured by what 
its graduates do in the way of study after leaving. It 
will be found, we are sorry to say, that the great major- 
ity pause in their efforts to obtain knowledge. 

It ought to be firmly impressed on every teacher that 
he is able and strong in proportion to his scholarship ; a 
teacher who is not a student never can be much of a 
teacher. 


> 


“The work that is to be done either in the recitation 
or the study hour should be of such a nature as to en- 
gage the child’s physical activities as far as possible. 
The little child cannot sit still and study ; he is not made 
that way. Some form of physical activity must accom- 
pany his mental processes. School is a dull place to 
pupils when the teacher attempts to make learners only 
ot them and ignores the fact that they must also be 
doers. Indeed most of the disorder in school arises 
not from an inherent propensity to do mischief, but 
from an unappeasable restlessness, a pressure of vital- 
ity, which can find no escape in the cut-and-dried exer- 
cises of the school.” 

¥ 


We shall,sooner or later, arrive at a mechanical equiv- 
alent of consciousness, as we have a mechanical equiv- 
alent of heat. — Thos, Huxley. 
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T he School-Room. 


The Complement. 


By “ BEE.” 
PREPARATION. 





Teacher’s summary of a previous lesson to recall such con- 
cepts as are logically related to new lesson. 

Teacher.—Our last grammar lesson, you will remember, 
treated of combinations of words into sentences. We found that 
words combined without related ideas would not form correct 
sentences. The chicken smiled, for instance, is a senseless com- 
bination because the ideas represented by the subject and the 
predicate have no relation, and, therefore, do not make the com- 
plete sense necessary to a sentence. Other combinations we 
saw were not properly arranged. Grows Jndia fine cotton in, is 
not a sentence, because the words are arranged without regard 
to related parts—they are thrown together haphazard. We 
learned, also, that a sentence may contain but two words, if those 
words express an entire thought. Birds sing,—Roses bloom, 
— Dogs bark, are correct sentences. 


PRESENTATION OF NEW LESSON, 


Teacher.—\ have used but two words in every sentence on 
blackboard. Let us see if more are needed to make complete 
thought. 


TO BE WRITTEN ON BLACKBOARD, 


Franklin lived 6. George shot 
Franklin invented 7. George ran 
Franklin was 8. Brutus stabbed 
Columbus was 9g. Brutus was 

. Columbus discovered :0. Brutus died 


You may all read sentences silently. Which ones may take 

the period without additional words? “The first, the seventh, 
and the tenth.” 
- Henry may put the terminal point after each of these sentences. 
“In reading the sentences,—Franklin invented, George shot, 
Brutus stabbed, the questions which naturally arise are : Invented 
what? Shot what? Stabbed whom? The ideas expressed by 
those sentences seem unfinished. We notice then, that with 
certain verbs, such as those in sentences one, seven, and ten, the 
action or condition is confined to the subject; while with other 
verbs the action or condition passes outside of the subject, and 
affects something else. 

Verbs which do not require another word to fill out their 
meaning are called complete verbs. What must all other verbs 
be? “Incomplete.” The word used to complete the meaning 
of a verb is called a complement, a word which is contracted 
from completement. (Use of blackboard.) 

Now, tell me what sentences do not need a complement? 
“One, seven, ten.” Why not? ‘Because the verbs are com- 
plete.” What are complete verbs? ‘Those whose action or 
condition does not pass beyond the subject.” Why are other 
verbs called zncomplete? ‘* Because the action or condition ex- 
pressed by them, passes beyond the subject, and another word is 
needed to complete the thought.” 

Henry may put a completing word after the second, fourth, 
and fifth sentences. Class reads the completed sentences. 

(2) Franklin invented the Aighining-rod. 
(4) George shot a raddit. 
(5) Columbus discovered America. 

Since the words ightning-rod, rabbit, America, are needed 
to complete these sentences, what shall we call them? “Com- 
plements.” George may put complements, after sentences third 
and fourth. Class may read. 

(3) Franklin was a phzlosopher. 
(4) Columbus was a navigator. 

Since pkzlosopher and navigator are needed to complete the 
meaning of these predicates, what must we call these words? 
“Complements.” 

What was the complement in second sentence? “ Lightning- 
rod.” Is it a word entirely different from subject? ‘ Yes.” 
Name complement in third sentence. ‘ Philosopher.” Is it a 
different word from subject, or is it only another name for 
Franklin? ‘It is another name for Franklin.” Can we say 
with equal sense, A philosopher was Franklin, or the philosopher 
Franklin? “Yes.” 

Take fifth sentence and apply answers which are appropriate 
to them. “Navigator is another name for Columbus, because 
we may say, A navigator was Columbus, or, the navigator, 
Columbus.” 

Can you say Franklin was wzse? Columbus was érave ? 
“Yes.” : To what part of the sentence does wise point? “To 
the subject, Franklin.” Brave? To the subject, Columbus.” 

What is the complement in sentence fifth? “ America.” Does 
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that word Joznt to the subject, or is it a different word? “It is 
a different word.” 

When a complement points to the subject, or is only another 
word for the subject, we call it an atirzbute complement. But 
when the complement is an entirely different word from the sub- 
ject we call it an odject complement. 


DRILL. 

Brutus stabbed—whom ? Can any one tell? “Czsar.’ 

Brutus was—What? ‘“ An assassin.” 

Brutus died. No question suggested, 

In which sentences are verbs complete? Repeat sentences 
with zacomplete verbs. 

Why is verb complete in —— ? 

Why are verbs incomplete in —— and —— ? 

Give a complement to first sentence. 

Is it an object or an a/trzbute complement ? 

Give reason for your answer. 

Give an adjectzve, as an attribute complement to second. 

Give a moun as an attribute complement to second. 

In complete verbs which take an object complement to fill out 
their meaning are called ¢vamsttive verbs. Incomplete verbs 
which take an ad¢irzbute complement are called zutransitive 
verbs. Very many intransitive verbs are also complete. 

We have so much to learn about both transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs that we must consider these subjects in another 
lesson, 

APPLICATION. 


You may copy upon paper these five sentences from black- 
board. Add to them five sentences of your own construction, 
Draw your sentences as far as possible from your geography, 
history, and other text-books. 

Give complements to sentences that require them, and place 
a terminal points. Try to recall the questions which have 

een used in class relative to such sentences, and give answers in 
proper language. Make use of your grammar for reference. 

These sentences will form basis of to-morrow’s lesson. 


WORK LEFT UPON BLACKBOARD, 


(1) South Carolina exports —— 
(2) Washington Irving wrote —— 
(3) Gen, Sherman overthrew —— 
(4) Rhoderick Dhu was —— 

(5) Grover Cleveland became —— 


ca 
Language in Primary Grades. II. 


By Dora Cox FRYE, 


THE PARTS OF THE SENTENCE, 


You have already told us that in order to think, we must put 
together in our mind, two er more related ideas; that the ideas 
thus put together form a thought; and that the group of words 
which express a thought forms asentence. Look about the room 
a few minutes and express to me your thoughts, and I will write 
the sentences. 

(1) “‘ The clock ticks.” 

(2) “‘ The bell rings.” 

(3) “ Girls study.” 

(4) “ The board is black.” 

(5) “ The chalk is white.” 

The first sentence expresses what ideas? (‘Clock” and 
“tens.” 

How are they related? (“ Ticks” tells what the clock does.) 

Which idea did you have in your mind first? (The idea of the 
clock.) 

In the other thoughts which you expressed, which ideas occurred 
first in your mind? (*“ Bell;” “girls;” “ board ;” “ chalk.”) 

The idea which we have of some object, or, the thing which 
we think about, is called the subject of the thought. Think a 
moment, then each of you point to the subject of your thought if 
possible. (The ink-stand, pencil, book, and desk are pointed out.) 

The idea which you had about the object to which you pointed 
is called the predicate of the thought. Let us write those two 
words, “subject” and “ predicate” and remember how to spell 
them. Now, how many parts must a thought have? (Two; a 
subject and a predicate.) 

How can we express these parts? (By words.) 

Then each sentence must have two parts: the word which 
names the subject of the thought is called the subject of the sen- 
tence; and the word which names the predicate of the thought is 
called the predicate of the sentence. A number of exercises 
should now be given for the class to classify the parts of the sen- 
tence, and there is no danger of their becoming too familiar with 
these parts. When they can readily name the subject and pred- 
icate of sentences in which the predicate names an act of the sub- 
ject, then take up some sentences like (4) and (5) given above. 

In “ The board is black” how are “ board” and “ black” re- 
lated? (“ Black” tells what kind of board.) 





—~g——__—_——— 
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Can you express your thought by simply naming the ideas 
“board” and “black”? (No.) 

Why? (You would not know whether the board is black or 
not.) 

When you say “ The board zs black ” what enables me to know ? 
(The word “is.”’) 

Then in that sentence we may call “1s” the ¢e//ing word. (The 
term “ copula” may or may not be given at this stage. I think 
the average child in the third grade will understand it if the sig- 
nificance of the word be carefully explained. There certainly can 
be no objection to increasing the child’s vocabulary to the extent 
of his understanding.) 

Much composition work should follow the lessons given above. 
The work given below may be suggestive, 





Supply predicates :— Supply subjects :— 
Children " —— run. 
Horses ——. —— runs. 
The man ——. — fly. 
The cat ——. —- flies. 
— sing. 
Supply telling words :— 
These apples —— good. 


This apple —— good. 
The girls —— tardy. 

That horse —— lame. 
My slate —— broken. 


It is also very helpful and interesting to have the children in 
turn prepare some exercises similar to the above, for the class to fill 
out. 


= 
Persian Rugs. 


In some parts of Persia the business of rug-making is very ex- 
tensive, whole families and tribes being devoted to it. There are 
no schools nor classes for learning rug making ; everybody makes 
rugs because their fathers and mothers made them, and they seem 
to know how by instinct. 

Of course the loom is an important piece of furniture in a Per- 
sian rugmaker’s home. It usually stands on the porch or under 
a tree in the courtyard. The frame is made of rough branches of 
trees with the bark lefton. The warp is of linen or wool, or some- 
times of cotton, and is stretched on the frame of the loom from 
top to bottom. The weaver sits before the loom upcn the ground, 
either barefooted or in stocking feet, in the posture which all 
Persians take, whether rich or poor. 

The woof, or woolen stuff, is reeled by the rug-maker himself. 
He not only dyes the wool, but makes the colors. They are inade 
from vegetables and never fade. Indeed, the colors will outlast 
the wool itself. The aniline dyes imported from Europe would 
have a bad effect on the Persian rugs, at the use of these dyes 
is strictly forbidden, and they are employed with caution. 

The rug-maker cuts the many colored threads into short tufts, 
then he twists them into the warp with his fingers, and so forms 
the woof. He works from the wrong side and very slowly. He 
seldom follows any particular pattern very closely, but does much 
as his fancy dictates, which gives each Persian rug a particular 
charm. When the weaver has twisted a row of woof into the 
warp, a frame with teeth is hammered down upon it till it is a 
part of the layer below. 

The Persian rugs and carpets vary in texture; some having a 
loose, some having a close warp, while the pile may be long or 
short. They are delicate fabrics, and not intended to be walked 
on with heavy shoes. There is a great deal of cheating about 
Persian rugs, and often what seems to be a complete rug is pieced 
out of several old ones. So in purchasing old rugs there is some- 
thing to think of besides the beautiful colors. 

—Adapted from Harper's Bazar. 


¥ 
Pa pyrus. 


Papyrus is a plant which is often found in the greenhouses of 
England and America. It has very tall stalks, eight or ten feet 
high, and on the top of each stalk is a hairy tuft of tHe fiber. It is 
a water plant, and is found in the marshes of Sicily, but at the Nile 
delta where it was once so plentiful, it is no longer found. The 
people of the delta who were careful to prevent the spread of its 
cultivation, neglected it after a while, and parchment was used in- 
stead. The Copts of Egypt manufactured paper from rags after 
the papyrus plant had grown scarce. 

The stalks are slender, about an inch and a half in diameter, 
and are of a pithy substance. The Egyptians sliced these stalks 
very thin, then put them in layers on the floor, putting on another 
layer at right angles, covering them with a heavy weight. The 
ne was full of a gummy substance which made the pieces ad- 

ere, and when the double layer was dried and pressed it was all 
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ready for writing. It was made up in long rolls and the writing 
was in columns side by side upon it ; so, instead of turning pages, 
the reader kept unrolling toward the right, and rolling up on the 
left, as he was reddy for a new column, 

It was all the paper the ancients had, and the Romans and all 
the rest of the world went to Egypt for it. 

These rolls have been preserved by being sealed up in earthen 
pots, which were used to hold valuables, or laid away with the 
dead, who were supposed to want their favorite books. Many of 
the rolls thus kept have been found. But there is another curious 
way in which the papyrus writings have been kept. Sometimes 
wood failed, then the Egyptians made a sort of coffin by gluing 
the waste papyrus together. Much of this was covered with writ- 
ing, and after washing the mud off ‘explorers have found bits of 
household accounts, letters, wills, and scraps from classic authors. 
The letters give a pleasing glimpse into the home life of these 
people, for they are full of kind and affectionate messages for re- 
lations and friends, and details of their farming and business, 

So the study of the old papyri throws much light on the “ men 
and manners ” of the ancient Egyptians. 


y 
An Experiment, 


We held, with paper-holders, two argand lamp chimneys over 
the flame of an alcohol lamp, as represented in Fig. 20, directing 
the upper end against the window-pane. A considerable quan- 
ty, of steam collected on the window-pane and trickled down in 

rops. 

There seemed to be a strong upward current through the chim- 
neys which directed the flame sidewise. 

Similar experiments, with 
various kinds of flames, re- 
vealed the fact that water is 
formed in them all and rises 
above them in the form of an 
invisible vapor or steam. It 
was noticeable, however,that a 
much larger quantity of water 
is formed from some flames 
than others. An alcohol 
flame yields a very abundant 
quantity of water and acom- 
paratively small amount of 
carbon while a tallow candle 
yields large quantities of car- 
bon and less water vapor. 

We conclude: 1. That 
fuels, in general, contain car- 
bon, and something else 
which, when burned in air, 
forms water. 

2. That most things which 
have been intimately con- 
nected with the life process form, when burned, the same pro- 
ducts as ordinary fuels do. 

3. That matter is not annihilated when it is burned but only 
changed in form. Dead bodies and offal when cremated are 
changed to harmless substances as water-vapor, and “ the gas 
which turns lime-water milky.” 

—From Woodhull’s “ Simple Experiments.” 


¥ 
A Serious Aphair. 


An editor of a newspaper in one of the Western states, called 
the Rocky Mountain Cyclone , opened the first article of its first 
number as follows: ‘‘We begin the publication ov the Rocgy 
Mountain Cyclone with some phew diphiculties in theway. The 
type phounder phrom whom we bought the outphit phor this 
printing orphis phailed te supply any ephs or cays, and it will be 
phour or phive weecs bephore we can get any. We have ordered 
the missing letters, and will have to wait until they come. We 
don’t lique the loox ov this variety ov spelling any better than our 
readers, but mistax will happen in the best regulated ov phamil- 
ies, and iph the cees and exes and qus hold out we shall ceep 
[sound the c hard] the Cyc/one whirling aphter a phashion till the 
sorts arrive. It is no joque to us; it is a serious aphair.” 


¥ 


Every reader can supply himself with an invaluable catalogue 
of Teachers’ Books and Aids by sending a postal to E, L. Kellogg 
& Co.,of New York. It describes over 400 different publications, 
No matter what grade you teach or what studies, some of these 
books will prove invaluable, by their suggestions, or by saving 
you labor. 
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Supplementary. 


Twilight Hours. 


By JARED BARHITE. 


1. I loveto the twilight hour Whenstars their radiance oer me cast, With 


that benign mys~ ter-ious power Which calls up 









brings a-new the scenesofyore Like sacred perfume fromsomeshrine Whose 


hallowed influence 


. 


REFRAIN. : 





oO 


retard 





ev - ermoreProveslifeand love of birth divine. 








Sweet twilight hour!Sweet twilight hour How blissfal is thy mag-ic powr, At 





I love at such an hour as this 

To hold sweet converse with my soul, 
Anticipate a promised bliss, 

Or memory’s charmed page unroll ; 
To feel life’s not alone for me, 

But has some aim, some end, some plan, 
Which to the soul gives dignity, 

And leads toward heaven a fellow man. 
Refrain. 


I love at twilight hour to see 
The lamps of heaven in glory shine 
With beacon light effulgency 
To guide me to that land divine 
Where dwell the loved of former years 
And where no sorrow e’er may come, 
Where God shall wipe away all tears, 
And I shall find abiding home. 
Refrain, 


Oh, twilight hour, how sweet thou art! 
Thy coming oft relieves my pain, 
Thy soft communings with my heart, 
Prepare me for life’s toils again ; 
Drive thou away my sordid thought, 
And give my sod cuameteds power ; 
Teach me to use thee as I ought, 
Thou holy, blessed twilight hour. 
Refrain. 


thy return new strength isgiven To lead me to the 


A Little Schoolma’am. 


(With three dolls arranged in a row on chairs.) 


Melinda Jane, and Kate, and Nell, 

It’s time you learned to read and spell. 
Come, now, and say your A, B, C. 
Hold up your heads and look at me, 
For, if you never learn to read, 

What stupid dolls you'll be, indeed ! 


All ready now: A, B, and C— 
What is the matter? Oh, dearme! 
I cannot hear one word-you say! 
Why, Katy dear, don’t turn away : 
Sit up again and listen—there! 
She’s fast asleep, I do declare ! 


Well, never mind, where’s Grandpa’s cane ? 
Now look at me, Melinda Jane, 
You needn't think that this is play ; 
For I shall keep you here all day, 
of thepast, And And make you read before you go: 
a I know what’s good for dollies—so! 


Now say A, B—Look this way, Nell: 
You speak so low, I can’t just tell. 
Melinda Jane, why don’t you try? 

Oh, dear ! I’m tired enough to cry! 

I think I'll stop, and go to play, 

And try again some other day. —Se/ected. 


* 
Little Boy Blue. 


The little toy dog is covered with dust 
But sturdy and staunch he stands, 
And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 
And his musket molds in his hands, 
Time was when the little toy dog was new, 
And the soldier was passing fair 
And that was the time when our Little Boy 
Blue 
Kissed them and put them there. 





“ Now don’t you go tell I come,” he said, 
“ And don't you make any noise.” 

And toddling off to his trundle bed 
He dreamt of the pretty toys, 

And while he was dreaming, an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue, 

O, the years are many, the years are long, 
But his little toy friends are true. 





Ay, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 
Each in the same old place, 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 
The smile of a little face, 
And they wonder, as waiting the long years 
of heaven. through 
In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of our Little Boy Blue 
Since he kissed them and put them there. 
dim. —Eugene Field, in America. 


» 
I Shall Not Pass Again This Way. 


The bread that bringeth strength I want to give, 
The water pure that bids the thirsty live ; 

I want to help the fainting day by day, 

I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 







es 


I want to give the oil of joy for tears, 

The faith to conquer crowding doubts and fears, 
Beauty for ashes may I give alway, 

I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give good measure running o’er, 
Anq into angry hearts I want to pour 
The answer soft that turneth wrath away, 
I'm sure I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give to others hope and faith ; 
_ I want to do all that the Master saith ; 
1 want to live aright from day to day, 
I’m sure I shall not pass again this way.— Selected. 


» 


Teachers’ Helps is the name of a popular catalogue of Books 
and Aids for teachers. Send a postal to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 
New York, for it. You aim to have a good school. This will be 
a great help to you. 
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Editorial Notes. 


In Germany and Austria one occasionally hears of teachers who 
have served the schools for fifty years or more. But the follow- 
ing record can hardly be equaled anywhere; In the almost two- 
hundred year old public school at Leuterheide, Rhine province, 
the teacher who has been active there for forty years is only the 
fourth teacher. According to this all four teachers must have 
been at their post each about fifty years, One has taught even 59} 
years. As the present teacher is in good health it is very proba- 
ble that in seven years—the school was founded 1701—the insti- 
tution will celebrate its two hundredth anniversary, and having been 
taught in all this time without interruption by only four teachers. 


S. B. Sinclair, M. A., formerly principal of the teachers’ training 
school Hamilton, Ontario, was at the beginning of the present 
year appointed lecturer in psychology, and mathematics in the 
Provincial normal school, Ottawa. He delivered the opening ad- 
dress to the students of the present session, and in it amed the 
importance of the solution of the professional problem. An ex- 
tract from this is printed on page 216. Other extracts will be ina 
later number. 





Particular attention is called to the article on professional ad- 
vancement through a systematic course of study of pedagogy and 
its related branches (page 215). Those who wisito learn more 
of the plan outlined there will do well to send a postal card to 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 East 9th St., New York city, asking for 
a copy of their letter ‘‘ To Students of Pedagogy.” 


The New York constitutional convention is nearing its end. Out 
of about 300 amendments presented there are only four that are 
likely to be submitted to the votes of the people. Among them 
are two of particular interest to teachers: (1) The educational 
article mentioned in a recent issue of THE JOURNAL which makes 
the Regents of the University a constitutional body and _retuses 
state aid to denominational schools unless recommended by the 
State Board of Charities, and (2) the article which makes the State 
Board of Charities a constitutional body, and, strange to say, 
with power to nullify the educational article. The latter amend- 
ment should not be adopted till so changed that it will not con- 
flict with the sensible article relating to public education. 


The Northwest Magazine recommends “ lung baths” for the 
healthy development of the lungs. It writes: “‘ Did you ever 
hold a watch and see for how many seconds you could keep a 
stream of air flowing into your lungs? If not, make the test, and 
—_ will find that no matter how small the stream, you cannot 

eep it constantly flowing in for more than fifteen, twenty, or 
possibly thirty seconds; but if you will try two or three times 
each day, you can double the time within two weeks. The boy 
or girl who will try this and keep it up regularly for a year, will 
not be likely to die of consumption, and should they ever become 
public speakers or singers they will be very thankful that they 
commenced when young to take the “ lung baths.” 


A twelve-year old New York City girl, who is said ag sce 
tionally bright for her age, attempted to commit suicide by drink- 
ing carbolic acid. Her dread of returning to the parochial school 
which she attended until last June is given as the cause of the 
trouble. She had no intention of killing herself, saying that, all 
she wanted to do was to prevent her parents from sending her 
back to school. 


In sitting, the child must be provided with a comfortable chair, 
adapted to his size and height, writes Elisabeth Robinson Scovil, 
in a helpful article on ‘“‘ The Physical Culture of Children,” in the 
September Ladies’ Home Journal. He should be made co sit 
well back in it, and not on the edge when he has to occupy it for 
any length of time. The back, should, if possible, give support to 
the small of the back as well as the shoulders. In working at a 
desk it should be of such a height that he can easily see his work 
when sitting erect by bending bis head, instead of inclining the 
body at the hip joints. The upright position helps to expand the 
chest and keep the shoulders in their proper place. Its use soon 
becomes habitual if it is insisted upon. 





Leading Events of the Week. 


The Japanese withdraw their promise not to attack Shanghai 
unless the Kiang-Nan arsenal there is closed. The Chinese ar- 
ranging to buy warships from Chile. Admiral Ting degraded 
because he did not prevent the Japanese fleet from entering the 
Gulf of Pechili. A Japanese warship reported sunk and a Chinese 
transport wrecked.—The Pope preparing an encyclical letter 
announcing the absolute supremacy of Apostolic Delegate Satolli 
in the United States —-Ex-Premier Stambuloff attacked in the 
streets of Sofia.——Three nobles who opposed Emperor Wil- 
liam’s Russiantreaty suffer a social snub.——The Hawaiian elec- 
tion for the choice of a legislature to take place Oct. 29.—— 
Death of the count-of Paris, head of the house of Bourbon.—— 
Signs of a trade revival everywhere. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


I have lately visited England’s great educational center, Ox- 
ford. I cannot find room to describe all I saw and shall only 
mention a few things. It will aid to bear in mind that most of 
England’s colleges are grouped in two places—Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—as though all of the American colleges were gathered in 
a similar manner in two cities instead of being scattered over the 
country. Think of Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Cornell, Ann Ar- 
bor, LaFayette, and a dozen more of our great colleges existing 
- : city of about 40,000 inhabitants; this is the case with Ox- 
ord. 

New college was founded in 1379, the city walls being on one 
side of its grounds ; most of the buildings stand as then planned. 
You enter a low archway and find yourself in a court covered 
with bright green grass and surrounded with the dark walls of 
the dormitories ; crossing this you pass under a second archway 
and another court as beautiful as the other opeus before you; 
beyond still farther are lovely gardens ; this college, as all the rest, 
has a chapel, or church as we are prone to call it in America. 
Full choral service is performed by a surpliced choir twice daily. 
One could spend a full day in looking at this chapel, its noble 
tower, its monuments, its curious architecture, its statues, its 
portraits and stained windows. 

What has been said of New college could be said of all the oth- 
ers with the variations each would demand ; but there is no same- 
ness; each is unique; one has the feature of age, another of 
architecture, and so on. There are in all, if 1 remember aright, 
twenty-eight colleges. My brief stay would not allow me to visit 
all. The British association was in session here at the time of 
my visit, and that had living attractions so that I can only give 
some random not s. 

The library in Queen's college is the most extensive of all; in 
some there is no apparent effort to have a library, as the Bodleian 
is accessible to all. A court, dining hall, chapel, and dormitories 
were the four essentials. In this college the students as we would 
say, the “members” as they say here, are summoned by a trum- 
pet todinner. St. Mary Magdalen (pronounced Maudlin), founded 
1458, surprises more by its architecture than any other. You 
enter through an archway and are in a fine court; you pass 
through this to the right and are in one still more spacious ; turn 
to the right and you enter a small one in which a massive ivy- 
clad tower stands ; crossing the second court you come to a large 
one of two acres; crossing this you come to a lovely park through 
which a branch of the Thames runs; under the trees is “ Addi- 
son’s Walk.” There is still another court, in fact the buildings 
and courts cover twelve acres; the park contains one hundred 
acres. Here in the chapel, too, is a twice daily service by a sur- 
pliced choir; the tower has a chime of two bells, 1 was particu- 
larly interested in visiting the church of St. Mary the Virgin; 
here the “ Bampton lectures ” are given which are read with deep 
interest in America. Here was Cranmer brought in 1556 to re- 
cant his Protestant opinions. Who has not that event fixed in 
his memory? Two years in this piace before he had given his 
views concerning the sacrament, imprisoned, and threatened with 
fire he recanted, then he returned to his first position, saying, 
“For as much as my hand offended in writing contrary to my 
heart, my hand therefore shall first be punished.” He was re- 
turned to prison and saw from his window in October of the next 
year Ridley and Latimer burned at the stake—the point is marked 
by a flat cross in the roadway in front of Balliol college; the 
charred foot of the post to which he was chained when he was 
burned is shown in the museum. A beautiful monument has 
been erected to these three martyrs. 

I visited several of the dormitories or students’ rooms. A door 
from the court leads into a small hall: to the right or left are 
doors; each leads to an apartment, stairs lead up to two more. A 
student’s apartments are two in number, a study and a bedroom. 
In all cases the bedroom has a good window opening out. There 
are no dark bedrooms, at least none were shown me. Some of the 
study rooms were large, too large to be furnished and heated with- 
out considerable expense. 

I cannot give any exact information about college life ; the offi- 
cial who accompanied me spoke very guardedly. 1 gathered 
these facts. The revenues of the college are very large indeed ; 
some of the principals (presidents, we would say) draw big sala- 
ries ; the lands given having greatly increased in value during the 
five hundred years that have elapsed. The young man who has 
money or rank receives marked attention, the latter compels obeis- 
ance from the faculty. It is a costly affair to go to college at Ox- 
ford. There is the same reverence for Latin and Greek as was felt 
in the middle ages. To be able to write Latin and Greek verses 
is considered the most worthy object for the student. There is 
no close supervision of the student; if he is able to pass the ex- 
amination at the end of the year that is enough. Many students 
employ tutors; there are former graduates, usually clergymen, 
waiting for a church, who are glad to come to a student's room 
daily and drill or coach him, Questioning by the professor in 
class-room is unknown. An enormous amount of time is given 
to boating in the spring and fall. The effect of the daily church 
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service is not specially apparent—that is, the graduates are not 
considered as actively religious. 


The above feebly represents my sentiments concerning the in- 


terior of imposing Oxford. I could not but feel that my inform- 
ant wished that much was different, very different. To all sug- 
gestions he gave the same reply often heard here, “‘ That may come 
about in two or three hundred years.” No one sees how slow 
the British move more than they do themselves. I mean the 
thoughtful ones. 

In the immediate vicinity of Oxford is Cumnor Hall from 
whence the er of Amy Robsart was brought in 1560 and put 
in the choir of the church of St. Mary the Virgin; a marble slab 
in the floor has her name on it. Walter Scott bas made her im- 
mortal in his “ Kenilworth.” In the Bodleian ‘ibrary is an auto- 
graph of William Shakespeare, and while looking at this the assist- 
ant librarian told me that he thought it could be shown that 
Shakespeare was not the author of the plays attributed to him ; 
nor that Bacon could claim that honor. If there is an American 
publisher who desires to create a sensation let him put himself 
in communication with this librarian. In another case is the very 
book held in Shelley’s hand when found on the seashore after the 
storm that wrecked his boat. 

I had often wondered why one of the colleges had the name 
“ Brasenose ;” a graduate told me because the ancient knocker 
was a brazen nose and showed me a knocker made of brass in 
which a nose truly appeared to constitute the main part of the 
structure; it is jealously guarded in the dining hall. But alas! 
an iconoclastic fellow from an adjoining college declared that 
“* Brasenose” college simply occupied the former site of a “‘ bras- 
enhus” or “ drew house ;” the English would have dropped the 4 
in pronouncing this word—in the thirteenth century the same as 
to-day, only more so—hence the name “ Brasenose !”” 

It seems that the instruction given before about 1520 in the 
colleges was extremely narrow. When Corpus Christi was 
founded a professor for each of the Latin and Greek languages 
was first appointed. John Keble gained a scholarship in this 
college in his fifteenth year; his is a name held in reverence ; 
Keble college, a magnificent set of modern buildings opened in 
1870, is a faint testimony to the esteem felt for him. The dining 
halls were important features in the old English colleges for the 
reason that they corresponded to the refectories of the abbeys ; 
the old — were abbeys devoted to instruction. The hall in 
Christ church surprises the beholder ; it is 115 feet long, 40 wide, 
and 50 high; the walls are adorned with magnificent portraits. 
The court or “quadrangle” (abbreviated to “‘ quad”) is 264 by 
261 feet, 1f acres. This college claims John Locke, Gladstone, 
Salisbury, Rosebery as gradvates—the last three being premiers 
in succession ; in fact, a good deal of glory clings about this an- 
cient seminary of learning. A. 


Education in China. 


In no country is education more highly esteemed than in China, 
says a writer in the Nineteenth Century. The child of the work- 
ingman, as a rule, cannot hope to get more than a mere smattering. 
But scattered through the country are numberless families, the 
members of which for generation after generation are always 
stucents, and from whom, as a rule, the officials come They have 
no knowledge of any business or trade, and preserve their position 
with great tenacity, even when hard pressed by poverty. 

Rich parvenus, as a matter of course, engage tutors for their 
children ; and in the humblest ranks of life occasionally parents 
will stint themselves to give an opportunity to some son who has 
shown marked intelligence at the village school. But neither of 
these classes compete on an equality with those to whom learn- 
ing is an hereditarv profession. The cultivation and intellectual 
discipline prevailing in such families give their members a marked 
advantage over those who get no help of the kind at home, and 
who must, therefore, depend entirely on what they learn from 
their paid teachers. 

The orthodox scheme of education is entirely concerned with 
the ancient literature of China. The original works which occupy 
the student’s attention were for the most part written before the 
literature of either Greece or Rome had reached its prime. But 
there are commentators belonging to later periods who must also 
_be perused with diligence. China has not seen an influx of new 
races, such as have overrun Europe since the days of our classical 
authors ; but still, from mere lapse of time, the language of the 
country has greatly changed, and the child beginning his studies 
cannot without explanation understand a single sentence, even if 
he has learned to read the words of the lesson which he has before 
him. The stucent makes himself acquainted as thoroughly as 
possible with these classical works. The more he can quote of 
them the better, but he must master the matter contained in them 
as well. 

He must get to know the different readings and different inter- 
pretations of disputed passages, and, finally, he practices himself 
in prose and verse composition. In prose he carefully preserves 
the ancient phraseology, never admitting modern words, though 
there are certain technicalities of style which will prevent his pro- 
ductions from being an exact imitation of the ancient literature. 
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His verses must be in close imitation of the old-time poets. They 
must follow elaborate rules as to rhythm, and the words must 
rhyme according to the classical sounds, which are very different 
from those of to-day. 





Mrs. E. B. Harding who has taught for several years in the 
schools of Mansfield and Shreveport, La., has been engaged as 
instructor of drawing, elocution, vocal music, and physical culture, 
in the Normal college of Florence, La. 


The eminent philologist and Egyptologist, Professor Heinrick 
Karl Brugsch (Brugsch Pasha), of the University of Berlin, died 
last Monday. His principal published work is the “ Demotic and 
Hieroglyphic Dictionary ” which is one of the great sources of in- 
formation on ancient Egypt. 


The New York city schools opened this week with an attend- 
ance of about 160,000. Accommodation for 15,000 more pupils 
has been provided. As certificates of vaccination are required to 
obtain admission into the public schools, the physicians of the 
Bureau of Contagious Diseases have been kept very busy by 
youthful recruits. 


Of over five million children in the public elementary schools in 
England 890,000 pay for their schooling, but of these half a mil- 
lion pay no more than a penny a week, according to a recent 
official statement. Of the ‘‘ voluntary schools” in which the 
whole or part of the tuition is paid by the parents, 5,000 receive 
from 10 to 20 shillings a head for the children in attendance, 4,000 
between 5 and 1o shillings, and 5,000 under 5 shillings. 


For several years the members of the primary normal training 
classes of Indianapolis have maintained a Froebel club, for the 
study of Froebel’s principles. Mrs. Eliza A. Blaker is its presi- 
dent and Mrs. Laura B. Nash corresponding secretary. Last 
spring steps were taken to raise a fund among the alumnz of the 
normal training school, for the support of a free kindergarten. 
Miss Mary Logsdon the secretary of the committee on this fund 
reports encouraging progress. 


The Boselder county, Utah, summer school for teachers was a 
success. Besidés a large number of Utah teachers there were 
several from Idaho. Professor W. M. Stewart had charge of the 
classes in pedagogics, psychology, arithmetic, and grammar, and 
Professor C. A. Whiting gave instructions in physiology, physical 
geography, physics, U.S. history, and botany. Miss Ella Chase, 
a graduate of the Utah university training school, was chosen to 
supplement the lectures on pedagogics by illustrative class exer- 
cises with children. 


As is its annual custom the Anais of the American Academy 
for September contains a list of the students in American colleges 
who obtained during the past year the degree of Ph. D. for work 
in political and social science, economics or history, together with 
a list of the appointments for the coming year to fellowsbips and 
post-graduate scholarships in the above subjects. It appears 
from these lists that twenty-three students received the degree of 
Ph. D. from nine universities. Cornell, Johns Hopkins, and 
Michigan university each conferred this degree on four students, 
Yale and Columbia each on three students, Pennsylvania univer- 
sity on two students, and the University of Chicago, University 
of Wisconsin, and Ohio state university on one student apiece. 
At ten universities, fifty-nine students have been appointed to 
fellowships for the coming year in political and social science, 
economics or history. The University of Chicago leads with 
twenty appointments, Columbia being second, with eleven ; Johns 
Hopkins, third with eight, and Harvard, fourth with six. Cornell 
and Wisconsin university each have five, and Bryn Mawr, lowa 
university Texas university, and Washington and Lee university 
each one. 


Teachers who are complaining of the restlessness of their pu- 
pils’ feet will be interested in the theory of Dr. Emil Young, pro- 
fessor of physiology in the university of Geneva, who predicts 
that human legs are doomed to vanish in the course of time. He 
is of the opinion that in course of a thousand years the human 
race may have lost the necessity of the use of legs, and retain 
those members of the body solely as ornamental survivals. The 
reason for the professor’s distress is that men refuse more and 
more to walk, though walking is the wholsomest of physical ex- 
ercises. Steam, electricity, the rope railways, tricycles and bicycles, 
have changed the whole aspect of Swiss touring, as he says in his 
own generation. “ Everybody seems anxious to get everywhere 
anyway except by the use of his legs.” In another generation, he 
supposes, our traveling balloons wiil hang outside our windows, 
cr our electrical coaches stand outside our doors. They will be 
produced so cheaply that every man would have his own chariot. 
Hence our legs will become superfluous, then they will be crip- 
pled, and shrink to hideously small dimensions, until at last they 
will finally disappear. Our arms, on the contrary, will correspond- 
ingly lengthen and strengthen. What an inspiring picture of the 
— man! However, in one point we agree with Dr. Young: 
““ While our legs remain let us march all we can.” 
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DR, HENRY BARNARD, 


“To no man living does the common school system owe so 
much as to Dr. Henry Barnard, of Hartford, Conn. He was a 
pioneer in education before Horace Mann began his work; he 
has published more works upon education than any other man in 
the world.”—Col. F, W. Parker in‘‘ Zacks on Pedagogics.” 


Professional Advancement. 


A SYSTEMATIC COURSE OF PEDAGOGY, 


With the September number EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
enters upon its sixth year. The words of cheer that have been re- 
ceived from friends in the United States, England, Canada, Ha- 
waii, and Germany show that our work is appreciated. Dr. Har- 
ris, United States commissioner of education, says, “I find the 
whole series very good.” Dr. Boone, author of the “ History of 
Education in the United States,” says, “ EDUCATIONAL FOUND- 
ATIONS is a most helpful publication. The plan is excellent.” 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark university; Dr. James A. McLel- 
lan, of the University of Toronto ; Prof. Sinclair, of Canada; Her 
British Majesty's inspector, T. G. Rooper; Pres. De Garmo, of 
Swarthmore college; Dr. J. Baldwin, of Texas ; Supt. Phillips, of 
Birmingham, Ala.; Dr. Levi Seeley, and many other well-known 
leaders of educational thought highly commend this magazine. 

With such encouragement it is a pleasure to go forward in the 
direction followed in the past, fully convinced that the work is 
needed, and that by making it an indispensable assistant to 
teachers desirous of advancement, it will contribute to the uplift- 
ing of the professional character of teaching. 

The present volume will be in every way an improvement upon 
the one of last year, both as regards contents and systematic ar- 
rangement and sequence. 

It has been deemed best after consultation with men and wo- 
men engaged in the training of teachers, to limit the history course 
to outlines of the lives and educational ideas of not more than fen 
of the world’s greatest pedagogic thinkers—one in each number. 
An attempt will te made to show the relation of one to the other, 
so that the series will present a continuous whole, embodying all 
that is most necessary for the teacher to know in this particular 
branch of pedagogics. t 

Under the head of “ Principles ” will be given a series of arti- 
cles on the fundamental principles of teaching, representing a sys- 
tematic course. Ethical foundations will be made clear by occa- 
sional articles explaining and emphasizing their op now and 
practical bearings. The study of the psychological foundations 
will be given to apperception, —— a complete outline by 
the greatest living authority on the subject, Dr. K. Lange, the 
author of the classic monograph on “ Apperception” (translated 
by the Herbart club). This outline is oe translated for this 
volume from Prof Rein’s “ Encyclopiidisches Handbuch der Pad- 
agogik ” which is now being published in Germany. The notes 
that have been added by the translator will, it is hoped, enhance 
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the value of the series to those who seek light on this important 
subject. 

Apperception is the basis of all rational procedure in teaching. 
A method that does not build on this foundation is a waste of 
valuable time. The department of “Method” will emphasize 
this point. The series of “ Educational Maxims” by the editor, 
begun in the volume closing with the June number will be contin- 
ued. The scientific method of teaching as exemplified in the 
Herbartian theory of the “ Five Formal Steps” will be presented, 
followed by discussions of the “ Concentration of Studies.” Thus 
the two departments of “ Principles” and “ Method” will, at the 
end of the year, present a valuable whole on the central subjects 
of educational theory and practice. 

Under “ Civics ” will be given articles on school law; the rela- 
tion of teachers to parents, their superiors, and those under their 
supervision ; school excursions; school hygiene, etc. The sub- 
ject of school government will be treated both under METHOD 
and CIVICs, 

The “Examination Questions ” department presents all ques- 
tions used during the year in the teachers’ examinations by the 
New York state examiners. Answers to these will be printed as 
last year. From time to time selections will be made from the 
examination questions used in other states. Teachers desiring to 
prepare for higher grade certificates or a. life diploma will find 
this part indispensable. 

A new department devoted to “ Child Study” has been added. 
A systematic course will be outlined, beginning with the October 
number. Pres. G. Stanley Hall, the highest authority on this 
subject, wishes the new department “ God-speed.” Dr. Wm, L. 
Bryan, of the University of Illinois, who is the president of the 
Child Study department of the National Education association, 
has promised his aid. Prof. M. V. O'Shea, of the Mankato, Minn., 
state normal school, who is doing splendid work for the advance- 
ment of the cause of child study in this country, will contribute 
to the department. It was he who most urgently advanced the 
need of devoting a few pages of this magazine to child study. 
Several other men and women whose names are well known as sci- 
entific observers of children have also promised help. With such 
assistance the editors feel safe in promising a most valuable 
course of study to the readers. 

Besides the mass of solidly helpful material that will be offered 
in the volume beginning this number, subscribers will get a valu- 
able pedagogic work almost equaling in price the cost of a whole 
year’s subscription. What this book will be the publishers will 
announce in the October number. 

Getting so much for the small outlay of but one dollar a year, it 
would seem only just that every subscriber shall make it his or 
her duty to inform others who aim to reach a higher professional 
standing regarding EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS to explain its 
plan and the help it offers, and to urge them to join the army of 
progressive students of pedagogy. Every professional teacher is 
also a missionary for the cause of pedagogical advancement. If 
he wins others for the systematic study of the history, principles, 
method, and civics of education, he contributes a large share to 
the uplifting of our noble profession in the eyes of the world. 
There are many superintendents who have made it a rule not to 
‘** speak for any educational journal” who warmly recommend 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, because they know it will im- 
prove their teaching forces, and because this is not a paper, but, 
as the /ndependent rightly put it, “ This is really a series of 
monthly text-books on education.” 


A Prize of $15.00 


is offered for the most practical article of not more than 1,500 
words, on “ How to Use EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS: (a) in 
the normal school, (4) in teachers’ institutes, (c) in weekly and 
monthly teachers’ meetings, (@) for home study.” The next best 
article, of not more than 500 words, on any one of the topics 
under this general subject will receive 


A PRIZE OF $5.00. 


The articles will be read by a committee of competent judges, 
and those selected as the most helpful will be published in Epu- 
CATIONAL FOUNDATIONS and THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. All 
manuscripts should be addressed to the editor of EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS, 61 East Ninth street, New York City. Write 
plainly and one side of the paper only. The right is reserved to 

ublish any of the articles received at our usual compensation. 
The date of the close of the contest will be announced in the 
December number of this magazine. 


We would advise our readers to send a postal-card to E. L. 
Kellogg & Co, of New York for their catalogue of “ Teachers’ 
Helps.” It describes scores of books that will aid you in your 
work, save you time and labor, enable you to have a good 
school. 
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Jared Barhite. 


By A. L. R. 

Prin, Jared Barhite was born in the town of North Salem, West- 
chester county, N. Y., about fifty years ago. He is a descendant 
of one of the Dutch pioneers who came from Hol!land about 1650 
and settled near Tarrytown on the Hudson. His father had de- 
signed that he should be a farmer, but upon completion of the pub- 
lic school course he took charge of aschool at Bedford. He learned 
to love teaching, and, in order to prepare himself for greater suc- 
cess in the line of his chosen work, he gave up his position for a 
time and took up a broad course of study. Subsequently he at- 
tended a school of methods and received from it a diploma. He 
also secured a state certificate. From the country mixed schools 
he soon advanced to larger and more lucrative fields and served 
at Cold Spring, Kingston, Saratoga Springs, and Irvington, N. Y., 
with marked success. 

He is now principal of the third ward grammar school of Long 
Island City, having nearly 1500 pupils under his charge. He takes 
much more pride in the successful management of his school and 
the progress and happiness of the children under his charge than 
in any literary or rhythmic production from his pen, although he 
is not indifferent to the latter. He writes for pleasure and to give 
expression to his feelings, as well as to please his friends,— never 
for pecuniary gain. The state department of public instruction 
of New York has on two occasions honored his poems, by print- 
ing and sending to the schools for use at Arbor Day, “ Nature’s 
Tribute ” set to music, and the “‘ Rose and Goldenrod,” a contest 
for the ‘State Flower.” These poems were written by request 
for Arbor Day use. 





* Mr. Barhite’s poem, ‘‘ Twilight Hours,” set to music by School Com- 
missioner Adams, 1s printed on page 212. 


The Reading of Poor Children. 


Mr. Alvan F. Sanborn, of the Andover house, in the Worth 
American Review gives some interesting statistics as to the taste 
of poor children in literature. ‘‘ Daily association and talk with the 
children,” he writes, ‘‘leaves noroom for doubt that, with their 
choice allowed free range, fifty per cent. of the entire output would 
have been fairy stories, and at least half of the remaining fifty per 
cent. ‘war books.’ Stories of school and home life, manuals of 
games and sports, funny books. ballads, and narrative poems, and 
adaptations of natural and applied science are received with some 
degree of interest. The old favorites, ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ * Swiss 
Family Robinson,” ‘Arabian Nights,’ ‘Tom Brown,’ ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ and ‘Mother Goose’ charm here as everywhere. 
Of the standard novelists Cooper, Scott, and Dickens are read, 
but with no great degree of ardor. Calls for special books may 
often be traced to changes of program at the theaters, Thus a 
temporary demand was created for ‘Oliver Twist.’ ‘Rip Van 
Winkle,’ ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ ‘The Three Musketeers,’ 
and even for Tennyson’s ‘ Becket.’ The reason for such other 
special calls as Erckmann-Chatrian’s ‘Citizen Bonaparte,’ Haw- 
thorne’s ‘House of the Seven Gables,’ Scott’s ‘Marmion,’ the 
lives of Havelock, Clive, Grattan, and Sir Francis Drake, George 
Eliot’s ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ and Tom Moore’s ‘ History of Ireland’ 
can only be surmised. * * * It is interesting to note that the 
girls read boys’ books with avidity, while the boys will not know- 
ingly touch girls’ books. If a boy gets a girls’ book home by 
mistake, he hurries it back with the frankest expressions of dis- 
gust,” 
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The Kindergarten Movement in Jacksonville. 


The kindergarten movement in Jacksonville was due to the ef- 

forts of Miss Sallie Holmes who employed some kindergarten 
methods in a private school. Mrs. Olive E. Weston, a kinder- 
gartner of Chicago who came South in February, 1893, saw the 
great need of kindergarten work in the South and interested sev- 
eral leading citizens of Jacksonville. Thus the Southern Kinder- 
garten Association was formed, the only association of its kind in 
the Southern Atlantic sea-board states. Two kindergartens, a 
connecting class, and a training class were opened, Mrs. Weston 
being principal, assisted by Miss Castle. Fourteen young ladies 
entered the class, twelve of whcm received certificates enabling 
them to teach as paid assistants. During the six months a 
“‘ Mothers’ Class,” conducted by Mrs. Weston; met every week. 
_ The work has met with remarkable success, The association 
IS now endeavoring to provide a home for the growing work. 
Plans are being discussed for a kindergarten college in Jackson- 
ville with eight or more kindergartens in the city, including sev- 
eral free kindergartens. j 


Harvard. 


The September number of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
contains an article written for it by the late Frank Bolles, secre- 
tary of the university, just before his death, in which it is proposed 
to split Harvard up into several small colleges, somewhat on the 
Oxford university plan, each to consist of 500 students, each to 
have its own dean and to be governed by its own administrative 
board, each to have its own dormitories, its own dining hall and 
reading room, and other buildings. Names are suggested for the 
various colleges : Holworthy college, Wadsworth college, Quincy 
college, and Agassiz college. “ Harvard college,” he says, “‘ with 
one dean and one administrative board, cannot in reason be held 
responsible for the health, morals, and studies of 1,656 students. 
Its present dean, self-sacrificing and conscientious to a fault, is 
exhausting his strength in attempting to do equal justice and 
kindness to this army, nearly one-third of which changes each year. 
He points out that in 1840 the college contained 250 students ; in 
1850, 300 ; in 1860, 450; in 1870, 600; in 1880, 800; in 1890, 1,300; 
in 1894, 1,600. ‘‘ What will be its membership in 1900 or in 1950?” 
he asks. “ At the latter time, if the rate of growth and our pre- 
sent administrative system are maintained the dean and recorder 
of Harvard college will be personally caring for 6,500 individuals, 
with all of whom they will be presumed to have an intelligent ac- 
quaintance.” The plan has much to commend itself as a remedy 
for the growing difficulties arising from the great increase in the 
number of students under one chair. 





Signs of Progress. 


(Prof. S, B. Sinclair, of the Provincial normal school at Ottawa, Canada, 
well known to the teachers of the United States through his addresses be- 
fore educational conventions and contributions to school journals and his 
helpful book, ‘‘ First Three Years at School” has won many friends 
among the workers in the elementary schools. In the opening address re- 
cently delivered before the students of the institution with which he is con- 
nected he spoke of pedagogical advancement. The following extract is 
reprinted here as showing what advances have been made in recent years 
in the professional training of teachers.) 

There is abundant evidence to prove that the breezes of public 
opinion are setting uniformly and steadily and with increasing 
force in the direction of thorough professional training. Germany, 
which may be said to have led the world in this department and 
has had higher pedagogical seminaries for more than a century, 
has recently materially increased such training all along the line. 
Professor Rein the head of the pedagogic seminary of the Uni- 
versity of Jena, boldly declares, “ Instruction is worth only as it 
educates and the teacher is the school, hence the great need for 
all-sided professional training.” 

In 1881 France concluded to take a leaf from the German 
book and by improved education to atone for disaster on the bat- 
tle fielJ. One of the four important laws passed at that time was 
that “ No teacher, male or female, shall be allowed to teach in a 
public or private school who has not passed the state examina- 
tion.” It isa matter of history that the educational advance- 
ment of France since then has been phenomenal until to-day she 
stands in the very forefront, among the literary nations of the 
world. 

Scientific pedagogy has recently been introduced into the nor- 
mal schools of Italy, England has appointed a royal commission 
of educational inquiry “to devise ways and means of educational 
reform.” 

Looking nearer home we find that in the United States in 1891 
there were 131 schools for the training of teachers, all wholly or 
partially supported by public funds and their number is con- 
stantly increasing. Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the 
question is that a new pedagogical regime is being instituted in 
the universities. It has been urged that the universities should 
originate the material for culture and the lower schools should be 
canals for its distribution. In consonance with such a theory 
and with the realization of the great importance of the question 
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to which I have called your attention, the best universities in the 
land are endowing chairs of pedagogy and establishing laborato- 
ries for educational research. Harvard, Cambridge, Leland 
Stanford, Columbia, Indiana, and other universities have done 
this during the past few years, The University of the City of New 
York has a regular college of pedagogy equal in rank to the best 
schools of law, medicine, and theology ; and now the University of 
Toronto is establishing in addition to its school of pedagogy, an 
undergraduate and postgraduate course in education, leading up 
to a doctor’s degree. 

Everywhere we find a men participating very heartily in 
Educational association work and in summer schools. The meet- 
ing of the university and high school department of the Ontario 
educational association held in Toronto last Easter was in at- 
tendance and interest far in advance of any previous one held in 
the Province. Many of the best educational addresses at the 
recent N. E. A. convention at Asbury Park were delivered by 
college men and it was not an uncommon thing to hear a univer- 
sity president discussing primary school methods. 





The academic dress in Melbourne university is to undergo a 
change. The hoods of Bachelors of Science will in future be of 
moss green silk edged with white fur, instead of light brown sick, 
and the gowns of Doctors of Science made of moss green silk 
with black velvet collar, and hood of scarlet silk, lined with moss 
green silk, instead of dark brown silk, black velvet collar, and 
hood of black silk, lined with dark brown silk. It has been sug- 
gested that in future there should be one color in each faculty, so 
that directly the color was seen it would indicate to which faculty 
the wearer belonged. The London Yournal of Education sar- 
castically remarks: ‘‘ The effect of such a vital change as this 
should be to make ladies more eager for degreesthan ever. Their 
choice of a faculty might come to depend on their sense of color. 
Moss green, for instance, would not suit all complexions. On 
men, too, who have also their vanities, such reforms might have 
a demoralizing effect.” 


The London Daly News writes that in pursuance of its set- 
tled policy of adopting Western manners and ideas, Japan contin- 
ues to send a number of young men annually to be educated in 
European countries at the expense of the state. The results may 
be seen by reference to the twentieth annual report of the minis- 
ter of state for education published recently by the department of 
education at Tokyo. The document, it is significant to note, is 
printed in English, and in excellent English, too. At the time 
the report was compiled there were staying abroad twenty-one 
young Japanese of whom fifteen were in Germany, three in Eng- 
land, two in France, and one in Austria. The subjects they are 
studying are law, medicine, engineering, science, agriculture, lit- 
erature, music, and commerce. The number of students sent 
abroad since 1875 has been about ninety-five, of whom seventy- 
one returned after having completed their term of study. Many 
of them have obtained diplomas or other marks of distinction. and 
some of them have distinguished theinselves by the talents and 
learning they have displayed in their own particular branches of 
study. 


The Boston Alumniassociation of Brown university has adopted 
the following resolutions on the death of Rev. Ezekiel Gilman 
Robinson,’ D. D., LL. D., for seventeen years president of Brown 
university: , 

Resolved, that we desire in the name of the alumni of Brown university, 
resident in Boston and vicinity, to bear grateful testimony to the value of 
his distinguished services not only to Brown university, but to the cause of 
Christian culture in general. As a teacher he had rare power to inspire en- 
thusiasm and elicit effort. Asan administrator he ruled the institutions un- 
der his care with a wisdom born of insight into human nature, marshalling 
material, intellectual, and spiritual forces alike into forward movements that 
have not yet ceased their impetus. As a preacher of the gospel he was pro- 
found and vigorous in thought, and in expression simple, clear, and convin- 
cing, receiving divine truth into the alembic of his mind only to pour it forth 
as the pure gold of religious impulse, everywhere inspiring, refining, uplift- 
ing his hearers. Whether we view him as pastor at Norfolk, at Cambridge. 
and at Cincinnati, or as professor at Covington, at Rochester, at Providence, 
and at Chicago, or as preacher, lecturer, and editor in all parts of our land, 
tnroughout his prolonged and laborious life he has been singularly useful to 
the highest interests of education and religion, the two dominant agencies 
in Christian civilization. His motto may well have been ‘‘Deodoctrinesque.” 
In his death at the ripe age of seventy-nine his denomination loses an able 
theol n, the missionary cause a discreet counsellor, and Brown university 
not only an honored son, but also one of the finest representatives of that 
noble union of religion and intellectuality which her sons believe to be a 
characteristic of her influence. 

Resolved, That measures be taken to hold a suitable memorial service in 
honor of the lamented ex-president ; also 

Resolved, That the secwetary communicate to the family of the deceased 
the cordial sympathy of this association in view of this sorrowful bereave- 
ment. 

Committee on resolutions: Ray Greene Huling, John Murray Marshall, 
Joseph Walker, Fred H, Williams, Ira C. Hersey, Arthur D. McClellan, sec- 
retary. 





There are few things more noticeable than the effort teachers 
are making to know more about teaching. Send postal for 
Teachers’ Helps, a catalogue of 400 of Books and Aids for Teach- 
ers, to E, L. Kellogg & Co., of New York. 
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Two Good Lists. 


Some prominent educators have been making lists of profes- 
sional books which they especially recommend. We give below 
the lists made by Pres. Wm. H. Payne, of Nashville, and Prof. 
B. A. Hinsdale, of Michigan. Those starred are the publications 
of E. L. Kellogg & Co., and all are sold by them at the prices 
given, which are about 20% less than they are sold for elsewhere. 


PRES, PAYNE’s LIST. 


*Theory and Practice of Teaching—Page, 
Hist. of Pedagogy—Compayre, 
Lectures on Teaching - Compayre, 
*Talks on Teaching—Parker, 
Elementary Psychology—Compayre, 
Household Education—Martineau, 
Levana— Richter, 

*Education— Spencer, 

Philosophy of Education—Rosenkrantz, 
Emile— Rousseau, 

*Lectures on Teaching—Fitch, 
Education in the United States—Boone, 
Evolution of Dodd—Smith, 


LSE Spree, 
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*Educational Reformers—Quick, .go 
Pestalozzi, His Life and Works—De Guimps, 1.30 
Roderick Hume—Bardeen, 1.25 
Tom Brown's School Days—Hughes, 1,00 
Leonard and Gertrude—Pestalozzi, 88 
Education of Man—Freebel, 1.32 
*Quincy Methods—Patridge, 1.54 
Old Greek Education—Mahaffy, .66 
Thoughts Concerning Education—Locke, .go 
ProF. HINSDALE’s LIsT. 
Cyclopedia of Education—Sonnenschein, 3.58 
Common School Law—Bardeen, .67 
Schoolmaster in Literature—Eggleston, 1.40 
Let Him First be a man—Venable, 1,10 


*Self Culture—Blackie, 25 


Education from a National Standpoint—Fouillee, 1.32 
European Schools—Klemm, 1.74 
Elementary Education in France—Feegan, 2.00 
Prussian Schools Through American Eyes—Parsons, 1,00 
English Education—Sharpless, 1.32 
Education in United States—Boone, 1,30 
Elements of Psychology— Baldwin, 1.32 


Mental Development in the Child—Preyer, 
*Outlines of Pedagogics—Rein. 
Apperception—Lange, 

Lectures on Pedagogy—Compayre, 

*Lectures on Teaching—Fitch, 
*Education—Spencer, 

Leonard and Gertrude—Pestalozzi, 

School Management— White, 

Lectures on Language—Laurie, 

Thoughts on Education—Locke, 

Old Greek Education—Mahaffy, 

Aristotle and Ancient Educational Ideals— Davidson, 
Alcuin and the Rise of Christian Schools—West, 
Life and Works of Comenius—Laurie, 
Emile—Rousseau, 

Life and Works of Pestalozzi—De Guimps, 
Froebel and Education by Self-Activity—Bowen, 
*Educational Reformers—Quick, 
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Correspondence. 


How to Conduct Reading Classes. 


“« We all know how tiresome reading classes are!” I heard a lecturer say 
once, at a teachers’ institute. ‘* At least, mine are,” he added, ‘* Why, 
my reading classes are the most interesting I have,” I answered in my heart, 
if not aloud. : : 

In the first place, I hear my reading classes first thing in the morning, 
before my pupils are too tired to go to sleep over their lesson if it is par- 
ticularly dull, They prepare their lesson by marking or writing on their 
slates all the words they cannot pronounce, and get me to pronounce them 
forthem. Then to make them feel a real interest I talk with them a little 
about each verse they have been reading for instance, we are reading to- 
day about the Mammoth Cave. 1 asked such questions as ‘‘ Harry, did 
you notice just how many avenues wound themselves about through the 
great cavern ?” ‘Olive, remember now how this great cave was first dis- 
covered.” ‘‘ James, do you recall how many were the arches and how large 
the pillars ? the dimensions of the chambers ? the river that runs through and 
for = many miles ? the fish and grasshoppers without eyes?” etc., etc. 
I always succeed in interesting them. At night when my pupils sum up 
what they have learned during the day, I always find, with very few ex- 
ceptions, that they remember more of their reading than any other study. 
Some of my pupils can reproduce what they have read either orally or by 
writing, almost word for word. ’ 

My little re-ders I reward by letting go up head the one who has written 
down the most hard words and done it the best. There is quite a rivalry 
among them who shall learn the most hard words, and they can readily an- 
swer all the questions I may ask. CounTrRY SCHOOL TEACHER. 


B89 PRES BS 8S BESS BE 


atitude 


This has been my first year in school and I cannot express my ; 
HE IN- 


to you for the many practical suggestions and helpful thoughts in 
STITUTE. : , 

I have one little girl in my school who seems to be very bright, but since I 
have no others of her age with whom I can compare her, I cannot tell just how 
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to grade her work, I take the liberty of enclosing this little composition of 
hers, and asking you how it compares with that of other children of her age, 
— only advantages have been derived from a district school in the back 
woods, 

Wishing you much success in the future, I am, 


HatTTIEe E. DURFEE, 
Garrettsonville, O. 


THE CHILD’s COMPOSITION. 
A TRIP TO THE WOODS IN MAY. 

Oh ! The woods are so pretty in May, I think, There are so many kinds 
of flowers in full bloom. There are violets, buttercups, wind flowers, wild 
roses, spring beauties and fox wood, Everything is so sweet. All but the 
wild rose come early in the month. Ourschool went ona trip to the woods, 
We wanted to decorate the school house. We got the boys toclimb the trees 
and get great branches of box-wood and beach tree. e all carried a few 
branches. When we got to the school house we took the branches in and 
laid them on the floor. We fixed them up on the walls. It was very pretty 
when we got them all up. 

The box-wood flower is large and white with a little red spot in the mid- 
dle of the outer edge. 

The flower looks some like this and the leaf 


Ys; 
J 
VE 


Vi 


Lucinda Walton, age 11 years, 5 months. 
The child’s work in composition is above the average. Grade 
her with pupils of the same ability, even if they are older. In 
arithmetic grade her with her peers in that subject whether they 
are older, younger, or the same age. 





Can oxygen be solidified ? 


R. C. RANDALL, 
Jerome, Tex. 


John S. McKay in Sczence says that until a few years ago oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, nitrogen, air, and a few other gases had never 
been reduced to the needed temperature and hence could not be 
liquefied. Air had been compressed until it was denser than 
water without any trace of liquefaction. And so these gases were 
called permanent or incoercible gases. But in 1879 Cailletet, of 
Paris, and Pictet, of Geneva, succeeded in reaching the tempera- 
ture needed and by great pressure reduced them to the liquid 
form. Since then all known gases have been liquefied and the 
old distinction of permanent and coercible gases has been effaced. 

The temperature needed (the absolute boiling point) of these 
gases is very low, being -140°C. for oxygen, -146°C. for nitro- 
gen, and -240°C, for hydrogen. As yet hydrogen has been li- 
quefied only in small quantities by allowing it to expand suddenly 
when at a low temperature and highly compressed. Prof. Dewar 
made use of liquid ethylene to secure the low temperature neces- 
sary to liquefy air and oxygen. By means of three concentric 
vessels, the outer one containing liquid nitrous oxide and the next 
one liquid ethylene, both being connected with powerful vacuum 
pumps to increase the evaporation, he secured so low a tempera- 
ture in the inner vessel that oxygen, nitrogen, and air were lique- 
fied in large quantities with comparatively little pressure. By 
causing a vacuum to act upon a large tube containing liquid oxy- 
gen, a temperature of -210°C. was produced. A small empty 
test-tube inserted into the boiling oxygen was so cold that the 
air of the room at ordinary pressure condensed and trickled down 
its sides. By evaporating liquid nitrogen in a vacuum a temper- 
— of -225°C. was reached, at which point nitrogen became 
solid. 

Liquid oxygen when pure is of a pale blue color, which, how- 
ever, is not due, as some have thought, to the presence of liquid 
ozone, which is of a dark blue color; it is a non-conductor of 
electricity, but is strongly magnetic. It may be lifted from a cup 
by presenting the poles of a strong electro-magnet. It seems to 
have very slight chemical activity, since it will extinguish a lighted 
match and has no action on a piece of phosphorus dropped into 
it. 

Liquid air is at first somewhat opalescent, owing probably to 
solid particles of carbon dioxide. It may be cleared by filtering 
or by standing for a few minutes, when the particles rise and dis- 
appear. When any of these liquefied gases are placed in an ordi- 
nary glass vessel they boil vigorously and soon disappear owing 
to the heat obtained from the vessel and surrounding objects. A 
small bulb filled with liquid air and protected by a vacuum would 
require an hour and a half to boil away, five times as long as it 
could be kept in an ordinary vessel. 

All the liquefied gases except oxygen and hydrogen have been 
frozen by self-evaporation in a vacuum. By evaporating liquid 
air in a vessel surrounded by liquid oxygen, Prof. Dewar suc- 
ceeded in reducing the air to a clear, transparent solid. It has 
not yet been determined whether the oxygen of the mixture is 
really frozen or merely entangled among the particles of solid 
nitrogen in some such way as rose water in cold cream, or water 
in the solid gelatin of calves’ foot jelly. Although pure oxygen 
has never been frozen it is possible that when mixed with nitro- 
gen its freezing point is raised so that they solidify together. 
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[Selected from OuR TIMES, monthly, 30 cents a year.] 
The New Republic of Hawaii. 


After long waiting and much uncertainty Hawaii seems to 
have succeeded in forming a stable government. The republic 
was proclaimed on the Fourth of July, with Sanford B. Dole, the 
head of the provisional government, as president, and was formally 
recognized by the United States early in August. Although 
Hawaii is a republic it is a long way from being a democracy, 
Only a small proportion of the population, about three thousand 
out of about a hundred thousand, are allowed to vote. Those at 
the head of the provisional government took care that the mon- 
archical faction should have no part in shaping the constitution. 
This was undoubtedly wise, and will in the end prove a good 
thing for all. 

The executive consists, as before, of a president and four 
ministers. The latter are ex-officio, members of both houses of 
the legislature, with all the rights, powers, and privileges of 
elected members, except the right to vote. The legislature is 
composed of fifteen senators and fifteen representatives, sitting 





SanForD B. Do.e, President of the Hawaiian Republic. 
(For the use of this portrait we are indebted to The Review of Reviews.) 


in separate houses. The representatives are chosen by voters 
who can read and write English well; or, if native Hawaiians, 
only their own vernacular. In order to vote for senators the 
voter must have an income of $600, or else $1,500 real estate, or 
$3,000 personal property. The senators are elected for six years. 

It is not deemed desirable to admit the Chinese or Japanese 
to citizenship. The required qualification of a good knowledge 
of English would exclude most of the Asiatic population from 
the polls: There is an additional section, however, forbidding the 
naturalization of any aliens except citizens of countries with which 
Hawaii has treaties respecting naturalization ; no such treaties 
are likely to be made with Asiatic countries. An exception is 
made in favor of certain classes of aliens. It is provided that all 
foreigners who assisted and supported the provisional govern- 
ment shall have the franchise, even without a knowledge of Eng- 
lish. Several hundred Portuguese have thus earned the privilege 
of voting. A large number of other foreigners who have not 
been naturalized, but were active supporters of the revolution 
will be registered and vote at once. 

The lower house is prevented from blocking the government 
by refusing appropriations. In case of the failure of the two 
houses to agree, the government may continue its expenditures 
on the basis of the old appropriation bill. Filibustering is pre- 
vented by making a majority of the members elected, and not 
simply a majority of a quorum, sufficient to pass a law. The 
term of the president is fixed at six years; he is elected by a 
majority of the two houses sitting together and is not allowed to 
succeed himself. 

Admiral Walker and Minister Willis have shown great friendli- 
ness toward the new government. The United States govern- 
ment has virtually guaranteed protection from all interference by 
foreign powers. Annexation to the United States, however, is 
kept firmly in view and warmly hoped for in the not distant 
future. 


Death of Celia Thaxter. 


Celia Thaxter, the poet, died in her home at the Isle of Shoals, 
N. H., August 26. She was born at Portsmouth, June 29, 1836. 
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In 1839 her father was age a keeper of the lighthouse on 
White island, and took her and her two brothers, Oscar and 
Cedric, also poets, with him in his solitude. He often led his 
children to the shore and pointed to the New England coast line 
as “the wicked world.” At sixteen she was married to Levi 
Lincoln Thaxter, a cultivated gentleman who attained distinction 
as an interpreter of Browning's poetry. Mrs. Thaxter’s first vol- 
ume of poems was published in 1872. Since then she has pub- 
lished several volumes, The drawing room of her island home 
was draped in green, gray, and blue and decorated with an abun- 
dance of flowers scattered in many vases. Every evening a 
group of her friends assembled to talk with her. Her hair was 
snowy, and her eyes were lustrous as in youth. Her work aimed 
to be beautiful, and conveyed, in pictures formed of details care- 
fully written, accurate impressions of the Northern seacoast scen- 
ery. But she knew how to make her art a moral lesson when 
she wished. 


Judge Cooley’s Comments on Certain Laws. 


In his address, as president, tothe American Bar Association at 
Saratoga Judge Thomas M. Cooley noted some changes that 
have been made by the states and Congress during the past 
year. Massachusetts has passed a law providing that where by 
contract the laborer is subjected to a penalty for leaving the ser- 
vice without notice, the employer is made subject toa like penalty 
for discharging without notice. New York passed a law to pre- 
vent hazing in colleges. All who take part in the hazing of stu- 
dents are guilty of a misdemeanor ; where permanent disfigure- 
ment of the person is inflicted it may be punished by imprison- 
ment for from three to fifteen years. Georgia has made all per- 
sons engaged in mob violence guilty of felony; if death results 
they may be indicted for murder. The Coxey movement is de- 
clared foolish and useless; these men represented nobody, not 
even themselves, for their representatives duly chosen, were al- 
ready there and engaged in legislative work. Lynchings have 
been numerous in the North, South, and West. Citizens should 
discourage such lawlessness by supporting the law. 

Speaking of Gov. Altgeld’s protest against the introduction of 
federal troops into Illinois, Judge Cooley says that the position 
taken by the governor is not even plausible. The president is to 
take care that the federal laws are faithfully executed, and in do- 
ing so he is not to depend on the will or consent of any one state. 
If the views of the governor were accepted as sound, the mails 
might be stopped at Chicago, interstate commerce broken up, 
and the process of United States courts refused service, unless 
the governor, when disorder was dominant, saw fit to suppress it 
or to call upon the president todoso. So far as arbitration in 
labor troubles is concerned, Judge Cooley said that no law could 
compel a corporation or an individual to fulfil moral obligations. 
Contract when the service begins, however, can be so arranged 
as to guard against many hardships. 


The Saloon Condemned. 


During the Lenten season 
Bishop Watterson, of Ohio, 
announced to the clergy in his 
diocese that he ool with- 
draw his approbation from 
Catholic societies or divisions 
thereof that were officered by 
those engaged in the manufac- 
ture or sale of intoxicating liq- 
uors; he also instructed the 
clergy to refuse absolution to 
saloon-keepers who violated 
the law, The matter was lately 
laid before Monsignor Satolli, 
apostolic delegate, who -ap- 
proved of Bishop Watterson’s 
order. This decision carries to 
an extreme a policy of opposi- 
tion to the liquor traffic adopt- 
ed by the Third Plenary Council in Baltimore in 1885. It does 
not bind bishops of other dioceses to follow the same course, but 
the moral effect of it everywhere will no doubt be great. All 
classes of temperance me inte rejoice at this decision by the 
highest representative of the Roman Catholic church in this coun- 
try because it places an additional stigma upon the business of 
liquor selling. 








MONSIGNOR Ss TOLL. 


The World’s Grain Supply.—M. Grandeau, of Nancy, states 
that the world uses 19,500,000,000 bushels of wheat and 25,000,- 
000,000 bushels of maize annually. Of the latter about 7,- 
+ cre, bushels are used by man, the rest being fed to ani- 
mals. 


The Largest Search Light.—The government search light at 
Sandy Hook has a candle power of 194,000,000, and is said to 
be the largest in the world. It can be seen for nearly one hun- 
dred miles and vessels can be detected with it at a distance of 
twenty miles, 
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New Books. 


No. 2 of the National School Library of Song contains, like 
No. 1, material for use in the upper grades of school instruction 
in music. Nearly all of the songs are secular in character, and 
various as to styles and subjects. The extreme limits of all the 
voices have been avoided by the transposition of a selection, by 
partial rearrangement of the lower voices, or by the addition of 
small notes to be sung by voices of limited compass. In this 
book are advanced solfeggios, songs of nature, of the seasons, 
and of home, and secular four-part songs. The tenor parts are 
so arranged that they may be assigned to low alto voices. The 
solfeggios present advanced problems in four-part singing, and 
may be taken up as supplementary to the one-, two-, and three- 
part exercises which are used in regular courses of instruction. 
A song of not over two pages in length has always been placed 
so as to avoid the necessity of turning a leaf. Hence the order of 
the songs does not correspond to the order of their difficulty ; this 
is g iven in the graded list of songs in the index. The volume is 
edited by Leo R. Lewis, whose extensive experience has been 
supplemented by the advice of successful teachers in the adaptation 
of the selections to the ngeds of the pupils. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) 





It has been found that a child may learn to answer questions about 
fractions correctly without having a clear idea of what a fraction 
is. Under such circumstances he has no means of proving his 
answer, or of making a correction should he be in error, Flor- 
ence N. Stone, of the Edward Everett school, Boston, has been 
very successful in teaching this subject by giving the yon paste- 
board circles to divide, and the results of this work have been 
embodied in a book just issued entitled Practical Lessons in 
Fractions by the inductive method. By the use of fraction cards 
the pupils, without other assistance, are able to answer quite diffi- 
cult problems. This mode of teaching the subject is simple and 
practical; the author has presented it in detail, so that the pupil 
who does the work laid down here will surely have a clear knowl- 
edge of fractions, In the teachers’ edition the first few pages 
are devoted toa manual. (D.C, Heath & Co., Boston, 50 cents.) 


The avidity with which the average child devours fairy-tales - 
shows that this is the kind of mental food that it needs. If the 
moral is good there can be very little objection to these tales. 
The stories that children have had told to them from time im- 
memerial are the ones they love best. A volume of these stories 
has been prepared by Sarah J. Burke, including “ Little Red 
Riding-Hood,” “Cinderella,” “The Three Bears,” “Little 
Thumb,” and “ The White Cat.” It has been the aim to make 
them suitable to be used by children rather than to them, and to 
present no greater difficulties in it than are to be found in a 
Second Reader. (A. Lovell & Co., New York.) 


Every young man or young woman who leaves school to go in- 
to business should be familiar with the forms that are used in 
the business world. It will save many a humiliating blunder. A 
very practical book treating of this subject is Pzerce’s School 
Manual of Business Forms and Customs. It is quarto in size 
giving room enough to print fac-similes of checks, drafts, etc., 
that are actually used in commercial dealings every day. In the 
first part under the head of money and its substitutes is described 
money, checks, drafts, promissory notes, bank drafts, post office 
money orders, postal notes express money orders, money by tele- 

aph, registered letters, money by express, certificates of deposit, 

oreign exchange, and letters of credit ; in the second part, under 

financial institutions, banking, national banks, clearing house, 
savings banks, state banks, private banks and bankers, trust 
companies, the stock exchange, corporations, stocks and bonds, 
investment and speculation. This book is one of great value not 
only for use in commercial schools, but also in other schools. 
(Thomas May Pierce, 917-919 Chestnut street, Philadelphia.) 


There have been numerous histories of English and American 
literature written, but very few so moderate in size or simple in 
style as to be suitable for younger pupils. Abel S. Clark, M. A., 
has produced A Primer of English and American Literature 
for the use of deaf children. In this he has traced the origin and 
growth of the English language, shown the influences that have 
shaped the literature, described the characteristics of the literature 
at different periods, given biographies of the authors who have in- 
fluenced the literature, and furnished extracts, especially from the 
older writers, whose works are not generally accessible. Of course 
in such limited space he cannot say much about any one author, 
even the greatest. He gives enough, however, to make the pupil 
acquainted with the main facts in the authors’ lives and the names 
and characters of their leading works. The extracts are carefully 
chosen ; many of them are the gems of our literature that are 
worth learning and remembering. The merit of the book consists 
in the careful choice and presentation of the matter; the author 
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has succeeded in avoiding mistakes to a remarkable degree, both 
in the presentation of facts and in the expression of opinions. 
The book might be used to advantage as a supplementary reader 
in public and other schools. It is illustrated with half-tone por- 
traits of twenty-five leading authors. (The American Asylum, 
Hartford, Conn.) 


Few teachers have done so much for the encouragement of 
the study of good literature in the schools as has Mary E. Burt 
by her books. She holds that the child can just as well be given 
reading matter that is, of real and permanent value as that is 
trifling and worthless. It was to furnish such material for child- 
ren that she prepared her Storzes from Plato and Other Classic 
Writers. Besides Plato the other ancient writers drawn from 
are Homer, Hesiod, Aristophanes, Pliny, Ovid, etc. These selec- 
tions from the works of the world’s great thinkers and poets of 
ancient times have been given in language suitable for very young 
pupils. They will be liked on account of their freshness, sim- 
plicity, and good moral tone. Plans are also given for the study 
of the ancient authors drawn from, and the mythology. The 
book is well illustrated. It belongs to the series of Classics for 
Children. (Ginn & Co, Boston. 50 cents.) 


Pupils in the lower grades can get a good start in geometry if 
the subject is studied in the mght way. The geometry in art as 
presented in the kindergarten may be followed up by the element- 
ary concepts, definitions, and methods of the science in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. A text-book for such pupils has been 
prepared by Dr. E. Hunt, superintendent of schools for Win- 
chester and Medford; it is entitled Geometry for Grammar 
Schools, The author well says in his preface: “In geometry, as 
in other branches, the pupil will learn only what he wants to know. 
To implant this want in the pupil's mind skilfully, and at the same 
time not to tell him what with proper effort he can find out for 
himself, distinguishes superior teaching.” The pupil in these les- 
sons is led forward by such careful and logical steps, that learning 
appears not a task but a delightful occupation. One of the most 
beneficial exercises for the pupil is the drawing of diagrams un- 
aided by the teacher, as recommended by the author. The learn- 
ing of tae lessons in this book and the careful solution of the prob- 
lems will give the pupil a good elementary knowledge of plane 
geometry. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


Arithmetic by Grades is a series of small text-books prepared 
under the direction of John T. Prince, for inductive teaching, drill- 
ing, and testing. Each book, though intended for a year’s work, 
may be finished in less time than that if desirable. Too often in 
arithmetics much unnecessary help is given the pupil in the 
way of rules and processes, the tendency of which is to stifle or- 
iginal thought on the part of the pupil. In this series all matter, 
rules, and suggestions intended for the teacher is embodied in a 
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Teacher's Manuai,and the pages in the pupils’ books are devoted 
to problems. 

Book No, I. gives numbers from 1 to 20, It is intended for 
pupils of the first or second school year, and is designed to accom- 
pany and follow teaching of objects. The illustrations are intended 
to give a graphic and orderly representation of what has been 
taught and to serve as models for the pupils in the solution of prob- 
lems. Book II. includes operations with numbers to 100 and is 
designed for pupils of the second or third school year. Book III. 
treats of integers to 1,000,000, fractional parts of numbers, United 
States money, weights and measures, and measurements; Book 
IV. of whole numbers unlimited, common fractions to twelfths, 
decimal fractions to thousandths, measurements, business trans- 
actions, and denominate numbers; Book V. of common and deci- 
mal fractions, mensuration, denominate numbers and business 
transactions; Book VI., of mensuration, denominate numbers, 
metric system, percentage and simple applications, business trans- 
actions and accounts; Book VIL., of profit and loss, commission, 
insurance, taxes, duties, banking, stocks and bonds, exchange, 
business accounts, geometrical exercises, and ratio and proportion ; 
Book VIII. contains miscellaneous questions involving the making 
of definitions, rules, and formulas, algebraic exercises, involution 
and evolution, exercises in geometry and mensuration, book-keep- 
ing, and miscellaneous reviews. 

The principal features of the books are the separation of the 
teacher’s and pupils’ work, careful gradation of problems, frequent 
reviews, the large amount of oral work, the great number and 
variety of problems, the practicalness of the work, the introduc- 
tion of statistics and facts of astronomy, history, geography, etc., 
and the use of drill tables and other devices to save the time of 
teachers. (Ginn & Co., Boston. Manual, 90 cents by mail ; each 
of the arithmetics, 25 cents.) 


Dyspepsia’s victims find prompt and permanent relief in Hood's Sarsaparilla, 





TV SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. 

To meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly paper, THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, for Prim- 
ary Teachers, is $1.00 a year. THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FoUNDATIONS is a monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year, OuR TIMES 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E. L. KeLtocc & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 
oth Street, New York. 





Opposite Grace Church, 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broaoway and Evceventn Srreer, 


DRY GOODS, 





NEW YORK. 


AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 


Prevents 


BALDNESS 
REMOVES DANDRUFF 


AND 


Restores Color 


TO 
Faded and Gray 
HAIR 


F Ay THE 


rv Best Dressing 











The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity 
The new Dining Room 1s one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. Within a 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- 
cational! publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Pror. 









The kagting yes of America. 
Founded by Dr. E.Tourjée. Cart Faguten, Director, 
Tilustrated Ca! iving full information free. 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 





a ne] AGENTS $10 a day at home 
selling LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating Jewelry, Watches, 
Tableware, Bicycles, etc. Plates 








Anyone can plat the first effort. 
Goods nerd — at every 
house. Outfits complte. Differ- 
ent sizes, all warrar.ted. Wbole- 
Jeale to agents $5 up. Rig pro- 
fits, good seller. Circulars free. 
No. 6, Columbus, O, 







H.F. Deino &Co. Dept. 





Fall Dress Goods, 
The Novelties. 


On sale, by the yard, the rich fabrics, 
such as are chosen by high class Modistes 
for Paris pattern suits. 

Special styles of Scotch and English 
make, for street wear. 

Inimitable Weavings, in Tweeds and Chev- 
iots—a melange of colorings. 

Silk coated Crepon, with heavy ripples— 
an accepted novelty for the Autumn. 

Extensive foreign purchases of hand- 
some rough-faced fabrics just received. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & llth STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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The Pathfinder 
KNOCKS AT YOUR DOOR. 


Listen! A welcome guest! 


Comes every week in the year, fresh from the Nation’s Capital, 
laden with good things. 


The first real national newspaper made for earnest, intelligent 
young readers and for ALL BUSY PEOPLE. The cheapest and 
best paper for current topics, for supplementary reading and 
for use in the study of history, civil government and the new 
things in science, literature, and art. 


The Pathfinder condenses the news of national interest. It 
states both sides of live questions. It has bright, original, liter- 
ary features and a vigorous short story each week. It knows 
what to /eave out. It avoids the sensational and the morbid. 
It declines objectionable advertisements, 


Wide-awake and up-to-date; well-digested; dignified; straight 
forward. The cheapest clean paper published. Not a chil- 
dren’s paper. Not a story paper. 


Increased in size, better than ever, the Pathfinder still costs just 
$1.00 a year, or 25 cents for 13 weeks. Special liberal rate for 
school use: &6O cents a year in clubs of ro. 


Can YOU afford to do without the weekly inspiration of the 
Pathfinder? Teachers in every State and Territory are 
taking it because it comes from the National Capital and be- 
cause it tells just what they want to know. Why shouldn’t 
you have it? A dollar should hardly stand in your way. 
Don’t wait. Subscribe now, Generous commissions for sub- 
scriptions sent us. Pathfinder readers are entitled to 
wholesale book prices. Specimen copies of the Pathfinder 
on postal request. 


Address: THE PATHFINDER, 


WAsHINGTON, D. C. 
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Tr 


: = = a 
A scratchy ben may balks 
o. thought or spoil a page a 
Tadella Alloyed~Zink Pens 
write readily and steadily a 
SIT ATommMbor mlriadals, 


TADELLA PEN @ 5Av.NEW YORK 
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AN AMERICAN 











Sample Price 


May Not Appear 


beautiful 
to-day, W 


GOLD 


In Appearance, and the BEST Time- 
Piece in the World for the Money. 


WARRANTED 5 YEARS. 


and send it to us with your 

name and address and we will 
send this beautiful watch to you by express. You 
examine it at the express office and if you think ita 
bargain and the finest watch you ever 7 for = 
money, the express age a 
ie Fs $2.50, and it is yours. We are 
offering this watch at this extraordinary 
advertisement to introduce Se — 
i our order at once as is vertisemen 
Ma: Again. The watch is beauti- 


reliable as a timekeeper. 

watch we will send absolutely free of charge & 
ld plate chain and charm. 

this offer good. 


THE WATIONAL 
MFG. & IMPORTING COMPANY, 
334 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








FILLED WATCH 











nt Our 


price as an 


EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 

Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 

Tea at 20 cents a a. Enough 
e 


for a whole family. ared in five 


minutes from a bottle o 


BURNHAWM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 


Write 
holds 





cating with advertisers. 


READERS will confer a favor by mentionng THE JOURNAL when communi 


E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 


Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 











A NOTABLE BOOK, 





Parker’s Talks 


country.”—Supi. /. H. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala. 











on Pedagogics, 


By COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER, Cook County Normal School. 


PRICE, $1.33, POSTPAID. 
“I am prepared to pronounce it the greatest of Col. Parker’s great works. It should be studied by every teacher in the 


“It is in every respect an admirable book replete with sound philosophy and practical methods.” 


—Supt. John Swett, San Francisco. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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General Notes. 


The importance of cleanliness for the 
healthy performance of the functions of 
life, is the subject of a lecture delivered at 
the London Institute by Prof. Vivian Lewes, 
and published in Nature: ‘“ We may,” 
says Prof. Lewes, “live for days without 
giving our stomach any work to do, the 
liver may cease action for several days be- 
fore death ensues, but it is impossible to 
survive for the same length of time, if the 
functions of the skin are entirely stopped.” 
Indeed, the professor cites the case of a 
child, which being glided all over to pose 
as a Statue, died in a few hours. It is 
conceded that nothing so fully insures the 
proper functions of the skin, absolutely 
necessary to health, as the frequent tub 
bath, and rough towel, and it would appear 
that there now exists no valid reason for 
any family, or individual, being longer de- 
prived of this sanitary necessity, since the 
advent of the Mosely Folding Bath Tubs 
with their convenient appliances for quickly 
heating the water at the bath, which have 
brought such exceptional advantages at a 
nominal cost within the reach of everyone, 
whether for city or suburban use. Those 
who desire to keep pace with the best 
scientific knowledge of the times are cer- 
tainly to be congratulated upon this prac- 
tical invention. 


The two most important sciences to mas- 
ter are physics and chemstry. They are the 
basis of hundreds of arts and callings. 
Think of the importance of only one branch 
of one of these sciences—electricity. Teach- 
ers know that these sciences cannot be sat- 
isfactorily learned without apparatus. A\l- 
fred L. Robbins Co., 179 Lake street, Chi- 
cago, furnish physical and chemical appar- 
atus of all kinds, besides anatomical models, 
chemicals and chemical glass ware, etc. 
Their catalogues give full descriptions. 


Try the Nickel Plate Road when you go 
West. Low rates via Nickle Plate Road. 


It is not possible for all to travel to the 
old world or to remote parts of our own 
country to see the wonders that nature and 
art have scattered over this planet of ours. 
But we can go there in imagination if we 
have some views and a magic lantern. 
Among the best of these are the Criterion 
& Parabolon Magic Lanterns of J. B. Colt 
& Co., 16 Beekman street, N. Y., and 189 
La Saile street, Chicago. They are used 
with oil, lime, or electric light, and have 
microscope, vertical, polariscope. and other 
attachments. Send to the firm for a cata- 
logue of views and description of appar- 
atus. 


An old mechanic once said that a boy 
should never be permitted to work with 
poor tools. The learner should be given 
the best. This also applies to the schools. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


Give the girls and boys the best pens, pen- | 
cils, and other materials. There is no} 
question about the merit of Dixon’s “‘ Amer- | 
ican Graphite” pencils. The leads are| 
smooth and tough, and it is a delight to | 
use them. If not familiar with them send | 
sixteen cents to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N.J., for samples worth double | 
the money. 





It is a popular idea that money alone is 
capital, but this is incorrect. One who has 
knowledge of any business has capital just 
as much as if he had money in the bank. 
An excellent sort of capital is the knowl- 
edge of shorthand that may be obtained at 
the school of Isaac Pitman & Sons, 95 
Fifth avenue, N. Y. The New York city 
authorities have shown their appreciation 
of the Isaac Pitman system by adopting it 
exclusively for the public day schools. A 
32-page pamphlet and specimen pages may 
be had of Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union 
square, N. Y. 


A very excellent hotel, and centrally lo- 
cated besides is the St. Denis, Broadway 
and 11th street, N.Y. Within a radius of 
a few blocks from it are all the educational 
publishers of the city, so it is a convenient 
hotel for teachers who are visiting the city. 
It has been recently enlarged by a hand- 
some addition that doubles the former ca- 
pacity. The new dining-room is one of the 
finest specimens of colonial decoration in 
this country. 


Who that is at all acquainted with guns, 
bicycles, or typewriters is not familiar with 
the name of Remington? It has become 
almost a synonym for high class articles in 
these lines. The Remington Typewriter 
has been made as perfect in design and 
construction as original ingenuity, long ex- 
perience, and constant improvement can 
make a writing machine. Further inform- 
ation may be obtained of Wyckoff, Sea- 
man’s & Benedict, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS 
OF MICHIGAN AND THE WEST 


are illustrated and described in a handsome 
folder which has just been issued by the 
Michigan Central “The Niagara Falls 
Route.” The folder is designed for the 
special use of people in the East who wish 
to learn something about the resorts of 
Michigan (including Mackinac Island and 
the Lake Superior region) Wisconsin, Min- | 
nesota, Yellowstone Park, Colorado, Utah, | 
and the Pacific Coast, and will be sent on| 
application to W. H. Underwood, Eastern | 
Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 





There are very few schools that will not | 
want something in the way of maps or| 
other articles at the opening of the term. | 
J. M. Olcott’s place, g West 14th street, | 
N. Y., is headquarters for W. and A. K. | 
Johnston's wall maps and all kinds of school | 
supplies. 


To Niagara Falls, 


Excurs on on the West Sh re Railroad next 
Saturday. No more advantageous opportunity to 
visit Nragara Falls. the greatestcataract in the world, 
and Buffalo, the Queen City of the Great L+kes, has | 
pe By ayn by town Lament than oe 9 offered this 
week by the magnificent uipped and picturesque 
double-tracked West Shore ailroad. “ 

The excursion will start next Saturday, September 
rsth, from New York, foot of Franklin street. N. R.., | 
at 5 P.M.,and fifteen minutes later from the foot of | 
West Forty-Second street, and arrive at the Fulls at 
7.03 the tollowing morning. The tickets are $4.00 
each. They entitle the holders to two entire days at | 
the great natural wonder, and cover visits, without | 
extra charge to Goat Island. Luna Island, American 
Falls, Little Sister Islands, the great Horseshoe Falls 
and Prospect Park, 





In a few weeks The Century Company 
will issue a book on “ The Mountains of 
California,” by Jobn Muir, the discoverer 
of the great Muir glacier of Alaska. 





A Perfect Cure 


Mr. Joel H. Austin is a man very highly es- 
teemed by all who know him. He is now 
pension attorney at 
Goshen, Ind., and was for 
20 years a Baptist mis- 
sionary minister. He 
says: “I suffered years 
with swelling of my 
limbs, at times very pain- + 
ful, especially at night. of 
I could met cleep. I 
have taken six bottles 
of Hood’s Sarsaparitia, and for weeks ther® 
has not been any swelling of my feet and limbs- 


I have also suffered for years with catarrh in 
the head, which was working down into my 


Hood’s=“Cures 


lungs. Since ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla the 
pain in my head has stopped and I am positive 
of a perfect cure.” Get Heed’s. 


Hood’s Pills act easily, yet promptly and 
effectively, on the liver and bowels. 25c. 











Moles, Warts, 
Superfluous Hair, 


ACNE, OUTSTANDING EARS, 
ECZEMA, A LARGE MOUTH, 
PIMPLES, POWDER MARES, 
DANDRUFF, TATTOO MARES, 
FRECKLES, RED VEINS, 
WENS, A REP NOSE, 
CYSTS, A PUG NOSE 
SCARS, BLACKHEADS, 
PITTINGS, BIRTHMARKS 
WRINKLES, RBERS’ ITCH 





or any Mark, Blemish, Deformity or Disease on, in or 
under the skin, treated at the 


JOHN H. WOODBURY 
DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


127 W.42bpd Sr.,N.Y. 
1]Wintrer Sr., Bosron, 
1218 Wacanut Sr., Puica. 
Charges Moderate. Consultation Free. 
Send stamp for book on Beauty and Dermatology. 
John H. Woodbury is the inventor of Woodbury's 
Facial Soap for the Skin, Scalp and Complexion—a 
ure antiseptic, medicinal toilet soap for daily use. 
t e nbodies, as far as soap can, the soothing, healing, 
preserving elements that 20 years’ practical experi- 
ence treating the Skin have proven most beneficial. 
Druggists sell it. 


Address all cor- 
respondence to 
Y. Office. 









The only Raw Food. 
Builds up. bone and 


muscle, creating new 


blood daily. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Do you teach “Current Events” in your school 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times. Send 


fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 
Address publishers of this paper. 











BY MAIL 
We prepare students for 
the Bar. 
Course in Business Law 
for business men. 
Therough and system- 
atic, best text- books and 
able teachers. 


some catalogue and 
testimonials from 
practicing lawyers. 

Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
No. 46 Telephone Bdg. Derrorr,Micu, 








| RREADERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


| when communicating with advertisers. 
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The London Chronicle predicts that Mr. 
de Kay (whose nomination by President 
Cleveland to the consul-generalship at 
Berlin has just been confirmed by the Sen- 
ate) ‘‘ will find himself a strange bird in the 
official flock which America now maintains 
in the old world.” “It is pleasant,” says 
the writer, after alluding to Mr. Piatt’s re- 
moval from the Dublin consulship, “to re- 
call the old days when the Republic sent 
Hawthorne to Liverpool and Howells to 
Venice,” “ The Chronicle's list is hardly ex- 
haustive,” observes The Lounger in the 
New York Crztic of Aug. 11. “It omits 
Bancroft, minister to England and after- 
wards to Germany; Motley, minister to 
Austria and afterwards to England ; Wash- 
ington Irving, minister to Spain; Bayard 
Taylor, minister to Germany; John Bige- 
low, minister to France; James Russell 
Lowell, minister to Spain and afterwards 
to England; S. G. W. Benjamin, minister 
to Persia; F. H. Underwood, consul at 
Glasgow and afterwards (till his death) at 
Leith ; Bret Harte, consul at Crefeld and 
afterwards at Glasgow; Albert Rhodes, 
Consul at Rouen; and E. S. Nadal, assis- 
tant Secretary of Legislation at London. 
Authors, also, are Gen. Wallace and Oscar 
S. Straus, and an author was the late S. S. 
Cox, each of whom held the ministry to 
Turkey ; while Allibone gives the titles of 
various books written by Judge J. B. Stallo, 
late Minister to Italy ; and if his predeces- 
sor, Mr. Astor, is not an author, what is 
he?” 


Do you know that the /owes? rates to all 
points West are obtained via. the Nickle 
Plate Road? The shortest line between 
Buffalo and Chicago. Palace Buffet sleep- 
ing cars. Fast trains; inquire of nearest 
ticket agent or address, F. J. Moore, Gen’l 
Agent, 23 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A wonderful stomach corrector —BEECH- 
AM’S PILLS. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. D, SOFTENS 

ALLAYS all PAIN; C 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold 
every part of the world. 


b 

Be sure and ask 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Three short stories of annual interest 
appear in The Atlantic Monthly for Sep- 
tember. They are “‘ The Kidnapped Bride,” 
by Mrs. Catherwood; “For Their Breth- 
ren’s Sake,” by Grace Howard Peirce, and 
“Tante Cat’rinette,” by Kate Chopin. One 
of the most striking contributions is “‘ Old 
Boston Mary: A Remembrance,” by Jo- 
siah Flynt. It is a graphic pen picture of a 
famous Boston vagrant by an author who 
has written much of tramps and tramp 
character. 


Doctor Carl Lumholtz has returned to 
the central region of the Sierra Madre of 
Mexico to continue his explorations. The 
September Scrzbner contains another paper 
on the “ Tarahumaris, the American Cave 
Dwellers,” among whom he has lived for 
several years. Thomas Nelson Page sent 
from Europe, where he is now traveling, a 
War story in his very best manner, full of 
interesting Virginia characters and dra- 
matic episodes, which appears in this num- 
ber. F. Marion Crawford writes of their 
famous summer resort Bar Harbor. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save ge, Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $: and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Youcan 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 


than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 





Prerurzsque 
TRUNK LINE 


AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVERYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 
THE ONLY LINE 
WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 

NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 


LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHORES DOTTED BY HOTELS 
OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE IS FAMOUS AS 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 


D. I. ROBERTS, 
Gen. Passenger Agent. 


Pears’ 
A touch 


is enough 
for cleanli- 
ness. [That 
is why it 
lasts so. 








LADIES 














CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, ulres the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 

workmanship. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART. $62 W. 234 St, X.Y. 








7 NWSE EY armen es me 
Brown’s French Dressing! KIDDER'S PASTILLES.Pcesscie by mat 
on YOUR Bg a, ee 





BOOTS and SHOES. 
$ & HEAD NOISES CURED 
DEAFI38. 2.200 noses cyne 


quis by F. Hiscox, 858 B’way,N.¥. Write for beck of Ninth Street, New York, 


“@ON, <UES WED THUR SAT SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


LADIES HOW ARE YOUR 


” 
China Closets 
and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? 


Are the old dishes chipped 
e 
will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 

ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
for ail. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work for all. 3 1-2 lbs, fine teas by mail or express for $2 oo. Charges 
paid, Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ”: 2.3*** 


What book can give 
you most -<— in 
Geography eth- 





TEACHERS’ AIDS. 


ods in Arithmetic, Bistory of ucation, etc, 
Send 6cents. E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 











FRI. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


Mead’s Elementary Composition and Rhetoric. 
By Prof. W. E. Meap, Wesleyan University. 


Wells’ Elements of Geometry. Revised Edition. 


By Wesster WEL ts, Prof. of Mathematics, Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Tilden’s Grammar School Geography. 


Descriptiv +, Industrial, and Commercial. Superior Maps, Excellent Illustrations. 

Teachers who are tired of the almost endless multiplication and repetition of unimportant facts and | 
o—- will be refreshed by this book in which Geography is taught with direct reference to the business 
of life 

Progressive educators who are prepared for a wide departure from the old ways should become 
acquainted with this work. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOsTON. CHICAGO. | 





Now Ready: @IFFORD’S PHYSICS. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS, 


By Joun B. Girrorp, Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass, 
60 cents. Examination copy, 30 cents. 

On the experiment plan. Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and 
for High Schools. Illustrated with designs of simple apparatus to show the conditions of | 
the experiments with full directions for their construction. This work is the outgrowth | 
from lessons originally prepared for the author’s own classes, and found so noticeably suc- | 
cessful in results that a demand was created for their preparation for general use. Unique | 
in plain—Simple in treatment—Clear in statements. It has the best accepted methods of | 
instruction, The book will well repay the examination of Educators. 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Pubs., 23 Hawley St , Boston. 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 
BY NOTE—NOT BY ROTE. 


This is the key to the owe ae, of teaching music as embodied in the “NORMAL MUSIC COURSE” 
by Jonny W. Torts and H. E. How’ 


“Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key note, 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.""— Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, suRoettT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. W YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 





169 pages. Price, 





and obtain 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 
~~, and delightfu ~ in one year.”—MILTO 


“We do amiss to spend seven or ols 
Greek as might be learned other ise oo 
r, , Cicero, id, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Itiad, Gospel of St. John, and 

Xeno hon’s ‘Anabasis, each to teachers ~y Rn. Foy $1 1.60. 

Clark’s Practicat and Pr ve La Grammar ; saeoted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other ‘systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 

Sa: 3 Standard Ss mere, eames 's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 
tories, Manesca’s French 


ries, e 
a Sample pages of our , 1 free. 


SHORTHAND. 


THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of N. Y. City. 
have eaclusively adopted 
The ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. 
Send for 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
33 Union Square, New York. 
Take Lessons at Metropolitan School of Shorthand 
95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Terms Moderate. Circulars free. 


ht years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
N. 


Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 











Better Than Teaching. 


An opening for a wide-awake, progres- | 
sive educator who can be stimulated | 


by success and liberal compensation. 


Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, New York. | 





‘DREXEL INSTITUTE 


Of Art, Science and Industry. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NORMAL .L COURSE 


FOR THE TRAINING OF 


"COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


There is at present a large demand for thorough- 
ly trained commercial teachers, and with the ad- 
dition of commercial high schools to the public 


| school systems of our cities this demand will be 


greatly increased. The purpose of this Vorma/ 
Course is to afford teachers the advantages of a 


| thorough commercial training under the most 


favorable conditions, 
SUBJECTS: Industrial and Commercial Arithme- 


| tic, Penmanship, Commercial Geography, English, 


Civics, Bookkeeping, Business Forms and Customs, 
Economics, History and Principles of Commerce, 
American Industries, Commercial Legislation, Busi- 
ness Printing and Advertising, Office Practice, Type- 


| writing, Stenography (optional), Physical Training. 
| The course will also include lectures on Methods, Insti- 


tutes and History of Education and School Economy. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Appli- 


| Cants must have attained the age of twenty-one, and 
| must have had at least two years’ experience in 
| teaching. 


The class for 1894-5 will be limited to 
twenty, ten of whom will graduate in one year. 


The environments and associations of the Insti- 
tute, the opportunity afforded for studying its 
|many departments and methods, its library and 
museum privileges, and its courses of public lec- 


| tures and concerts add very largely to the benefit 


to be derived from its Normal Courses, The total 
enrollment in all departments during 1893-4 was 
2701. 

For announcement and further particulars ad- 
dress the Secretary. 





School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the Cityof New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Twelve major and minor courses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 


ers of higher rank. 
Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered. 


Special scholarships for women. 





For catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 

















‘IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 

















Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U. 8S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. 





DERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JoURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 


ars 























PARACON OF SONC. 


By Root and Case. A new book for Singing 
Schools, Singing Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. The best book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mew. Price so cents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
ontains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
this book. “There i is also a short elementary course 
ofinstruction in the book. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campigilo. A collection of Preludes 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selecte 
from the works of the best writers, Price, $2.00 


postpaid. 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position, Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
atedfortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO 











